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Being a Personal Narrative 
of the Capture, Captivity, and 


Rescue of Lieutenant Gillmore 


Xie ip : and his Party in the Island of 
N the 7th day of April, ’99, we 
left the harbor of Manila, bound Luzon, as Told by the Journal 


for Baler, a town situated on of W. Walton, Chief Quarter- 
the east coast of the Island of Luzon. 


Our mission was to rescue some fifty master, U.S. N., now Published 
Spanish soldiers and three priests, 


who months before had taken refuge for the First Time. 








from the Insurgents in a Catholic 





church which they had stocked with 

food and ammunition, and thus far had successfully defended. The town is 
some distance from the landing, and so after we had cast anchor on the 
afternoon of the 11th, our Captain ordered Lieutenant Gillmore to take 
fourteen men and go ashore early next morning in the second cutter, so as ta 
look the ground over. I was of the party. 

At four A. M. we left the ship and after we had rowed to the beach Mr. 
Gillmore ordered Ensign Stanley and Mr. Lysagh to climb a small hill close by, 
and locate the town ; and if possible to calculate its distance from the ship, 
for it was our Captain’s intention to shell the town without doing damage to 
the church. After landing these two men we heaved for the mouth of a little 
river and pulled up it, keeping a good lookout for the town as well as for the 
rebels. It was breaking daylight, and everything was quiet ag a chureh-yard. 
The river was about fifty yards wide, and on both sides the ground was low 
and swampy. Everyone in the boat was in the best of spirits, little thinking 
that within the next few minutes we should fight the fight of our lives. Our 
boat was well armed : we had fourteen rifles and a Colt automatic gun aboard, 
and felt that we could stand off a whole regiment of rebels 
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We had pulled about a quarter of a mile, when from out the bushes on our 
right came the command to halt, and before we could comply with the request 
a single shot was fired followed by a volley from some fifty rifles. The distance 
was not over forty yards, and the effect was awful. Morrisy pulling the bow 
oar was killed instantly, a shot striking him in the forehead and scattering his 
brains over the boat. The second volley killed Dillon, beside wounding 
several more, and then volley followed volley in quick succession. The groans 
of the wounded mingled with the roar of rifles fired as fast as the rebels could 
load them. The attack was so unexpected and the damage so great that it 
demoralized us for a few minutes, but after we recovered from the shock 
everybody who could grab a rifle, grabbed one and began firing, while we in 
the bow started the Colt automatic gun. We had got three or four shots out 
of her when the enemy directed a whole volley at the gun, cutting the loading 
strings and tearing the ammunition hose to pieces. Several shots struck the 
gun broadside, making it swirl round and strike me in the back. I fell 
against the gunwale of the boat, momentarily paralized, and was slowly sliding 
overboard when boy Peterson who was standing close by me, lent a hand and 
helped me to my feet. It was the work of a moment to snatch a rifle and fire, 
but as the rebels were mostly using smokeless powder and shooting from a 
breastworks of big logs, concealed bY heavy underbrush, we had to take aim 
by the noise their guns made, and could not tell whether our shots took effect. 

The volleys came at us as fast as the rebels could load their guns and we 
soon saw it was a lost fight. Still we kept on, till half our crew were dead or 
disabled, and the boat so riddled with bullets that she threatened to sink 
beneath our feet. At this stage of the fight three of our men, Ellsworth, 
Edwards, and Woodbury, jumped overboard to lighten the boat and tried to 
float her stern foremost out of range. But the weight of the water in the boat 
and of those who still remained aboard made progress too slow to be of any 
use. Then Ellsworth changed his tactics, and tried to push the boat to the 
opposite bank where he meant to use her as a breastwork. This attempt 
partially succeeded, but we had no sooner reached shallow water than a party 
of the rebels moved from their cover to a little promontory on our flank, and 
began firing again, raking our boat fore and aft. Seeing the hopelessness of 
the fight, Mr. Gillmore told us to cease firing and to show a flag of truce. This 
we did, but when the white flag went up, the rebels fired faster than ever, and 
it seemed as if they were using artillery against us Bullets came like hail- 
stones. The flag was shot to pieces, and the man who held it was wounded. 
By this time the boat had sunk in about three feet of water. 

After awhile the enemy’s fire slackened, and gradually died away altogether. 
Then somebody concealed in the brush told us to lay down our guns, stating 
that if we did not do so at once, firing would begin again and never stop until 
the boat and every man in her were blown to pieces. It would have been 
suicide to refuse, so we laid down our arms and then an officer emerged from 
the bushes, followed by about sixty soldiers. While the officer crossed the 
river his men kept us covered with their rifles. Things looked badly enough, 
but just then we heard a war-whoop behind us, and on turning round we were 
face to face with some thirty men armed with drawn bolos. For a few 
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moments it looked much 
as though we had ex- 
changed shooting for a 
worse death, but it 
turned out that the bolo 
men were bluffing, and 
after a time the soldiers 
interfered. All the sol- 
diers had meanwhile 
crossed to our side of 
the river and we were 
ordered to leave the boat 
and wade ashore, but no 
sooner had we landed 
on the beach than we 
were robbed of every- 
thing in our possession 
even to hats and shoes. 
All most of us had left 
was a suit of under- 
clothes. Lieutenant 
Gillmore lost nearly 
everything: his watch, 
chain, rings and cuff 
studs, kept company 
with his uniform coat 
and cap. Thus stripped, 
we were formed in two ranks, and told to prepare for death. Mr. Gillmore 
was the first to be bound, and then each one of us had his arms tied behind 
his back. Mr. Gillmore asked that if any one of us could talk Spanish 
he should request the leader of the rebels to take our lashings off us 
and shoot us arms free and breast bare, since we were prisoners of war and 
not criminals. I knew a little Spanish and so spoke to the leader of the gang. 
He seemed surprised at our request and at our apparent indifference to oyr 
fate. However, he gave orders for the cords to be removed, and we bared our 
breasts to the volley we so soon expected. Please God, none of us may under- 
go that experience again. The rebels had brought some of our wounded 
ashore, and those who could stand were told to fall in line with us, though 
some of them suffered such agony that their groans mingled with the savage 
howls of our enemies. We stood ready and waiting for the command to fire, 
when a new character appeared on the seene. He was a Spanish captain in 
the Filipino service, and immediately gave orders that we should be marched 
to Baler, where the commandant could pass sentence upon us. 

We were taken back to our boat, which presented a terrible sight. In the 
bow lay Morrisy and amidship Dillon, both dead. In the stern lay McDonald, 
and in the bow Nygard, both dying. Then there was Venville, shot in four 
places, Woodbury, shot in the right side and Rynders, with three fingers missing 
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from his left hand and a bullet in his right wrist. Mr. Gillmore had been hit 
in the knee by a spent bullet, but he was not disabled. The boat itself looked 
like a slaughter house. She was full of blood and water. Everything was 
shot to pieces. The oars on the starboard side were in splinters. The boat 
was riddled, and the first thing to be done was to stop some of the holes and 
bail the water out of her. When this was done, we put our wounded back in 
the boat and pulled up the river with an armed guard aboard. We were not 
allowed to stop even to bandage the wounded though they must have suffered 
terrible agony in that broiling sun. We pulled as fast as we could in our 
crippled condition, and after going about two miles, we landed, and laid our 
wounded in a shady place on the bank of the river. The dead we had to leave 
in the boat. She was half full of water, and I suppose she made a coffin for 
Morrisy and Dillon. Nygard and McDonald were so badly wounded that we 
had to leave them behind, and all we could do was to place the bucket full of 
water between them. The rebels assured us that the dead should be buried 
and the wounded attended to, but we had our doubts, and were glad enough 
to carry Venville, who had been shot in the right ankle. 

It was a long, hot journey to the town of Baler. The walking was dreadful. 
We were bare-headed and bare-footed, and it was not long before our feet were 
bruised and bleeding. On the road we kept meeting rebel soldiers, and every 
one stopped to insult us. They would kick at us, or spit in our faces, and 
ery, ‘* Kill the Americans !’’ ‘‘ Kill the Americans!’ Finally we reached 
the house of the commandant, who had an exciting conference with his 
officers, and then we were marched off again to the woods between the town 
and the beach, where we were confined in a little old hovel under the charge 
of an armed guard. While marching to and from Baler we heard some 
women erying, and I suppose a few of our bullets had found their mark. By 
noon we felt pretty hungry, and spoke to the captain in charge, who gave each 
nan a stick of sugar cane. In the meantime everything belonging to the boat 
had been brought to the commandant’s house, and his larder was filled with 
hard tack, corned beef, coffee, and sugar, not to speak of a well-equipped 
medicine chest. The commandant was so pleased with this booty that he 
sent one biscuit and a two-pound tin of meat for the eleven of us. 

During the afternoon the commandant sent for Vandoit, our sailmaker’s 
mate. He could talk Spanish, and was accordingly selected to go to the 
Spanish garrison under a flag of truce and announce that if they would lay 
down their arms they should be marched down to the beach and turned over 
to our ship. Vandoit went. In his right hand he carried the Stars and 
Stripes and in his left a flag of truce. A Filipino bugler accompanied him, 
but, after sounding the attention call within earshot of the church, he discreetly 
retired. Presently Vandoit was halted by a Spanish sentry and asked his busi- 
ness. He inquired for the captain of the garrison, and when that officer ap- 
peared he recited his message. The captain was suspicious. He was not 
aware that hostilities between Spain and America had ceased, and when Van- 
doit told him, as was true, that the American ship off the coast had aboard 
her an autograph letter from the Archbishop of Manila, certifying that the 
war was over, he was incredulous. However, he agreed to hold a conference 
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‘THEY TRIED TO FLOAT HER STERN FOREMOST OUT OF RANGE.” 
Lrawn by Edward M. Ashe 
with his brother officers, and meantime Vandoit was told to fall ba i short 
distance and wait the answer. After a few minutes the answer « e in the 
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shape of two rifle bullets, which whistled so close to his head that their 
meaning could not be mistaken. This ended the interview somewhat abruptly. 
Toward sundown the ship opened fire on the town with her main and second- 
ary batteries, but the sound was not altogether grateful to us, for we knew 
that if things got too hot for our guards they would kill us before retreating. 
As luck had it however, none of the shells exploded near us, and this put the 
guards in a better humor. After the bombardment ceased we supposed a party 
had landed, for we could hear the volley firing of our shipmates, but nobody 
came, and after nightfall we were all bound together, arm to arm, along one 
rope, so that if one man changed his position, all of us had tomove. We were 
glad enough to see daylight break, for it was too cold to sleep, and at sunrise 
we were unbound and given a biscuit apiece and a tin of meat for all hands. 

On the afternoon of the 13th, orders came for us to march to the rebel cap- 
ital, which at that time was San Isidro. We were all barefooted, and the 
sun beat down painfully hot, but we had to go. We left our three wounded 
in the hovel, and seven of us with Mr. Gillmore, started on our long and ex- 
citing march. Seven of the fifteen who had left the ship together thirty hours 
before had already been left behind. On the evening of the 13th, we arrived 
at San José, tired and footsore. We had to sleep on the hard floor of an old, 
abandoned building. Skipping supper gave us a healthy appetite for break- 
fast, consisting of a little rice, some plantains, and a small chicken, all boiled 
in the same pot. This was the first warm meal since the evening of the 11th. 

On the 14th we rested, and on the following day started for Punta 
Bunga. There are no roads on this part of the island, and so we followed a 
river which we were obliged to cross every few minutes. During the day’s 
march we had to cross that river seventy-six times. It was breast deep in 
many places and swift as a mill race, so that we were often obliged to hold 
on to each other while crossing. We had just ascended a high range of 
mountains when Vandoit was sunstruck, falling senseless to the ground, and 
we were compelled to halt right there. 

Daylight of the 16th broke at last, and we started with the hope of reach- 
ing Punta Bunga that day, but it proved another day’s march. The sun 
beat down mercilessly on our bare heads and arms until we were one mass of 
blisters. We tried to protect ourselves with green leaves, but it was of little 
use. At Punta Bunga, every man, woman and child turned out to see the 
terrible Americans arrive. We were taken to the President’s house, and after 
a long conference we were given a supper of rice and dried meat. An order 
was issued for us to remain at Punta Bunga until an escort arrived to take us 
to San Isidro, so we remained until the 20th, and received fair treatment. 
On the evening of the 20th we left for Bongabong, and arrived there early 
the following morning. While crossing a river during the night, I slipped on 
a slimy stone, spraining my right ankle and breaking a toe, which caused me 
great pain during the remainder of the journey. 

At eight the next evening we left Bongabong on horseback, headed for 
Cabanet Juan, and after an all-night ride, reached the place in the early 
morning. After breakfast and a rest of two hours, we pushed on again and 
reached San Isidro the same afternoon. This is a large town and some five 
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thousand soldiers, besides women and 
children, turned out to give us a re- 
ception, and amused themselves by 
calling us all the vile names at their 
command and by throwing stones at 
us. The guards had their hands full to 
clear a passage for us to the Presi- 
dent’s house. When we finally ar- 
rived there, we were escorted up stairs 
into a large hall, filled with about one 
hundred officers of all ranks, wearing 
all kinds of uniforms. After these 
gentlemen had examined us, much as 
we do a work of art, we were called 
into another room and presented to the 
Secretary of War. It was funny to 
hear every officer ask to see our bullet- 





proof shirts, and express disappoint- 
ment when we told them that we never 
used any. They could not believe that 
we could otherwise have gone through 
such heavy fire alive. 

After a little discussion, the Secr« tary 
took our names and ordered us to jail 
as prisoners of war. In the streets 
a mob of soldiers and civilians swarmed 
round us, and we were thankful when 
the iron gates of the jail were fast locked 
behind our backs. We were barely 
inside when half a dozen American 
and English prisoners grabbed our 
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hands, and for the next half hour we 




















were busy answering questions. It 
seems that these men had been seize? 
by the Filipinos before the actual be- 
ginning of hostilities against the Americans, and their adventures had 
equalled our own. Three of them, Honeyman and Bruce, of the Nevada 
Volunteers, and O’Brien, an Englishman, had made a daring attempt 
toescape. They had been confined in a convent at San Isabella, and 
had managed to jump from their cell windows to the ground, a drop of 
twenty-seven feet. It took nerve to make the jump, for the street below 
was paved with rough stones ; but the three got off without injury and man- 
aged to reach the outskirts of the town before they were missed. Shortly 
afterwards the alarm was given and the whole town was in an uproar. The 
night was so dark that our men were safe, but while jumping ditches and 
wading creeks, somehow or other they lost their bearings, and when morning 
came they were as far from our lines as ever. Utterly disgusted, tired and 
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hungry, they managed to get to a river bank, where they hoped to stow them- 
selves away during the day and make another attempt the next night; but 
while they were hiding in a cave under the river bank, a couple of water 
buffaloes came along and showed signs of surprise at the sight of three white 
men. <A couple of youngsters happened to notice their strange actions and 
starting an investigation, soon discovered our fugitives. The boys gave the 
alarm, and everybody in the village rushed out to take a hand in the capture 
of the Americans. After a short parley our men were taken prisoners again 
and marched to Mololes. There was great excitement there when they ar- 
rived, and for a time it looked as if a riot would occur, for everybody shouted, 
‘* Kill the Americans!’’ After a time, however, the mob dispersed and the 
three men were put into solitary confinement to await the action of a court 
martial which never came, on account of the approach of American troops. 
A few days later, in company with a lot of Spanish prisoners, they were 
marched to San Isidro and there it was we met them. 

On the Ist of May we received an order to leave San Isidro, as the Ameri- 
cans were approaching, but on the rumor of peace negotiations, the order was 
suspended, and it was not until two days later that we began a march that 
seemed almost endless. Our feet were bare and the few clothes we still pos- 
sessed were in rags. It rained most of the time, and the low ground was so 
boggy that we sank to our ankles and sometimes to our waists. 

May 4th and the succeeding days, it was much the same. All day we 
floundered on through water or mud, occassionally falling in up to our necks. 
It was lucky we had no clothes to ruin. Our fare was rice, occasionally 
varied with a piece of dried meat. On the 8th we reached San Omentin, and 
here we stayed for five days, as our rice had given out and the officer in 
charge of us had no money to buy more. The president of the place is a 
Tagala and very bitter against the Americans. When he saw us he drew a 
revolver and remarked that he should like to kill the whole lot of us. When 
our troops get to San Omentin [ hope the fellow will get his deserts. 

Four men were sick and were put in a wagon to bring up the rear. The 
president followed these poor sick fellows and insulted and cursed them. He 
also drew his pistol again and said he should like to shoot them. Toward 
noon we came to Taing, and as we had had no breakfast before starting, this 
five-mile stroll gave us a‘tremendous appetite. We made an immediate re- 
quest to the president of the town for breakfast and he gave us a delicious 
meal of one pound of rice per man. After dinner we lay down on the clean 
hard-wood floor and had our afternoon siesta. On the 15th, at 9 A. M., we 
left for Assigan, arriving there at noon, Here we made a new arrangement 
about our meals, receiving an allowance of five centavos and one pound of 
rice each, but we made shift to give the whole amount to the President and 
he agreed to feed us. 

On the 17th, at high noon, we arrived at Pozorrubio, and here we met with 
a reception that almost gave the weaker members of our party heart failure. 
The president of the town was an unusually kind-hearted man, and when he 
learned of the treatment we had received he determined to give us a good 
time. So, shortly after our arrival, we were invited to a most excellent meal 
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of good beef stew and rice, and as we had had no breakfast that morning, the 
way the food disappeared surprised our host wonderfully, for he was not used 
to catering to the wants of healthy young Americans. 

On the 18th we left for Alaver, but as there was nothing for us to eat in the 
town we pressed on to Rosario. On the 20th we reached Aringay, where we 
met with more kind treatment. The president is a retired sailor, and a fine 






** AWAITING THE VOLLEY.”’ 
Drawn by Edward M. Ashe 
old gentleman. On our arrival, he informed us 
that we should have meat and vegetables for 
supper and he kept his promise, too. Early 
the next morning the President visited us at 
our quarters and said that we might go down 
to the river and take a bath. After a bath and 
breakfast he informed us that a new order had 
just been issued by Aguinaldo, allowing us 
twenty centavos each per day, and enjoining 
any town through which we passed, which had 
no money to give, to furnish us with food. At 
last we had struck a land of milk and honey. 

Early on the 22d, we left Aringay, after a 
light breakfast, sorry enough to leave the noble 
sailor president, and the next day brought us 
to San Fernando, capital of the Province La 
Union. Here we were given rather a cheerful reception by nearly five 


‘hundred recruits who were waiting to be sent to the front. These fellows 


had nothing but bolos to fight with, but judging from the terrible way 
they had of throwing them about, a stranger might expect them to wipe 
the whole American army out of existence. One of them, a youngster 
in his teens, gave ine a smart kick in the leg, and as resistance was useless 
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: I ground my teeth, and comforted myself with remembering that he 
and his friends would face the music of the Krag-Jérgensens in a few days. 
After being brought before the president of the town, and exhibited for an 
hour or so, we were taken to jail where a lot of regular soldiers amused them- 
: selves with insulting us. When they had quite finished we were allowed to 
F cook our dinner. Luckily we obtained permission to lie over in this town and 
rest and took the opportunity to wash some collars and cuffs which had 
become rather soiled. 
On the 25th we proceeded to San Juan, arriving there at four p.m. This is 
a small place. The town is very poor, and we got a supper to correspond. 
The president seemed fairly well disposed toward us, and in the evening sent 
us word to come over to his house and have a drink. We accepted the invi- 
tation, and after wine and cigars had been passed round the president begged 
us to sing an American song, as neither he nor his family had ever heard 
re one. We struck up ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia,’’ and ‘‘ John Brown’s 
z Body,”’ finishing with ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ and the performance 
7 pleased both president and audience so much that the wine and cigars went 
+; round again. We drank the president’s health and to a speedy termination 
of the war, and returned to our jail in the best of humor. 
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: Bucustan, was the 
a next town on our route. 
‘ We reached it on the 
; 26th, and that afternoon 
‘ : . 
i | were wakened from our regular siesta by the news that some American 
i men-of-war were cruising off the neighboring coast. It was raining torrents 
and we protested against starting for Namachacan, twelve good miles away, 
j but kicking did not help us, and off we went. The road was terribly rough, 
if and I thought I could see sparks fly when my naked toes came in 
i contact with a hidden stone. We reached the place footsore and _ tired 
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to death, but to our great surprise, instead of being lodged in jail, we were 
taken to the house of the colonel of police and treated to wine and cigars in the 
friendliest manner possible. Our host turned out to be a very kind-hearted, 
generous man, half Spanish by birth, who had sympathized with the mother 
country, and had been imprisoned until he came to terms with the Filipino 
authorities, who liberated him and made him a colonel all in one day. He 
was secretly in sympathy with the Americans, and he, with his wife and 
daughters coddled us like children, binding up our sore feet and giving us 
every comfort. I can truthfully say that when we bade these excellent people 
good-by the voices of some of us sounded rather husky. 

As a result of stopping over two nights at Namachacan we were obliged to 
make two towns instead of one on the 28th. First we marched to Bangar, 
where we were met and escorted into the town by a brass band. It was hard 
to appreciate this honor fully, for the instruments were playing for the Fili- 
pino cause, and attracted rather too much attention to us. The poor 
deluded people about here, thought the war had come to an end and that the 
Filipinos had won their liberty, because a few American prisoners had been 
aptured. Such is the ignorance these people are kept in that they believe 
every word written over Aguinaldo’s signature. At two in the afternoon we 
started for Taguddin with a guard of fifty-six men and four officers over us. 
This was the largest escort we had had so far, and it was funny to see thirteen 
Americans without arms, surrounded by sixty warriors loaded with all kinds 
of weapons. At Taguddin we received a grand reception. It was on Sunday, 
and all the people within twenty miles had come to town to see the Yankees. 
There were also a thousand raw recruits who were being drilled with wooden 
guns. These formidable soldiers were drawn up in two lines at parade rest, 
and as we marched between them every company we passed came to present 
arms, while we gave the naval salute in return. When this ceremony was 
over, the soldiers escorted us to the convent which was to be our lodging, and 
as we entered the building a cheer went up from the crowd that made the 
woods ring. Later we found out that there was a mistake. The recruits had 
little desire to go to the front, and when they saw us coming, as they sup- 
posed, to take possession of the town, they believed that the war was over. 
The poor fellows were sorely disappointed that they had presented arms tow 
lot of prisoners. We were given quarters on the second floor of the convent. 

On the 30th, we arrived at Santa Cruz, and as June Ist is Corpus Christi 
day, and a great Catholic holiday, we were permitted to rest. In the evening, 
at the request of Mr. Gillmore, I put a letter into the cipher code of our navy, 
and gave it to a Spanish officer, who promised to deliver it on board one of 
war ships. We knew that we should have to march along the coast for the 
next two days, within a dozen yards of the salt water, and as there was 
two deep rivers ahead of us, we supposed that no ship would have much 
trouble in rescuing us, provided she had a boat or two. The people about 
here seemed well disposed, and as we only had fifteen guards at this time, 
while every man of us carried a bamboo club for emergencies, we thought our 
chances of escape good, if we met with outside assistance. I do not know 
whether the letter was ever delivered, but our chance for escape never came. 
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The next three days of June were a succession of toilsome marches, and 
when we reached Vigan on the 5th, we were devoutly thankful. We had 
been traveling for thirty-three days, and at last we supposed we had reached 
our goal. Our joy was short, however, for no sooner had we entered the 
town, and been given our usual reception, than we were turned over to the 
mob for inspection, and a thorough job they made of it. When they had quite 
finished we were escorted to the city prison and once more placed under lock 
and key, with an armed guard at the doors and windows. We let the warden 
know that we had had nothing to eat since the day before, and he informed 
us that he should have to see the president before he could feed us. At 2 
P. M., we were given dinner, which consisted of rice, half a pound of pork fat, 
and some vegetables which tasted much like green watermelons. Lieutenant 
Gillmore was quartered with the warden, but the rest of us were treated like 
common criminals, and crowded into cells with a lot of native prisoners 
charged with every crime from robbery to murder. In the day time we were 
allowed the liberty of the prison yard, which is about forty feet square. At 
night we were locked into a long room, some twenty-five by eighty feet. 

In the morning the warden informed us that we were to be allowed a ten 
centavo mess per day to live on, and that everything we wished for, including 
tobacco, must come from those ten centavos. We were given the choice of 
cooking for ourselves or of letting the jailor have the money in return for two 
meals a day. This was pretty pinching, but we concluded to let the warden 
feed us, and this he did by furnishing us pork soup and rice, with painful 
regularity. Our diet never varied. The town was under martial law, 
the military cflicer in command, General Tino, was a Tagala, with one of the 
hardest reputations in the rebel service. It was reported, and I have since 
found it to be a fact, that this general gave orders for a massacre of some five 
hundred Spanish prisoners, and saw the order executed. On our arrival at 
Vigan, he wanted to do the same with us, but so far he had refrained from 
doing so. We knew very well that he was our bitter enemy, and that it 
would not take much provocation on our part to make him fulfill his threat. 
The better class of citizens seeing our distressed condition, took up a collec- 
tion of money to buy us some clothes, but General Tino heard of the plan 
and stopped it. Furthermore, he would allow nobody to come near us, and 
when he heard that a merchant had brought us some second-hand clothes, he 
wanted to execute him right off. The man escaped with his life, but the 
matter served as a warning to the community. 

June dragged slowly along. On the 12th our quarters had become so 
crowded with native prisoners that we were placed by ourselves in a cell 
sixteen by twenty-eight feet. The floor was much broken, and the place had 
evidently been unused for some time, for it was full of dirt and swarmed with 
vermin of all kinds. In the day time we had to put up with great swarms of 
flies, and at night the mosquitoes gave us little peace. We also had a full 
allowance of bedbugs, lizards, rats, and mice. Days passed, and still no 
relief ; but we put up with everything, and did not lose hope. 

July 4th.—This is the hardest day of all to be prisoners ; and it is hard to 
feel patriotic when we think how long we have been prisoners, and how forever 
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it takes our 
troops to put 
down. this 
rebellion, 
which, at the 
most, ought 
not to have 
lasted over a 
month. I make 
notes in my cell 
from day to day. 

On the 5th of July: It 
is a month since the heavy iron doors closed 
behind us, and the time has seemed to us like 
a year. To-day another character came on the 
scene. We had seen him before at San Isidro. 
He was a French Canadian named Brown, and 
passed himself off for a Frenchman. He had 
been taken prisoner as an American, but some- 
how he had managed to gain the confidence of 
the governor of San Isidro. He gave lessons in 
English to the high officials, and, through his 
ability to speak Spanish fluently, he was well 
treated and got anything he wanted. When we 
left San Isidro, on the 3rd of May, he was allowed 
to stay behind and travel with the governor and 
his staff when those-worthies left the town. On 
the 4th of this month he arrived here, and the 
next day managed to slip a note into our cell, 
informing us that he had just arrived, but that 
General Tino had forbidden him an interview with 
us. He told us also that peace was close at hand, and 
promised to supply us with tobacco. This he did almost 
every day. 

The days pass with little variety, except that our num- 
bers grow smaller as man after man is taken to the hos- 
pital. Brown keeps his promise, and every day sends us 
some tobacco and a little note full of cheer. 

July 24th.—Still no news; but something happened 
to-day which gives us hope. There are about a thousand 
Spanish prisoners in the town. For the last four months 
they have not been given anything to live upon, for the 
President had told them that the municipality has no 
money to spare, and so they have been obliged to go from 
house to house begging. Well, at 9 a. Mm. the President 
opened his door and gave each and all ten centavos apiece, 
with an order to come back to-morrow for more. There 
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is also a steamer somewhere near 
here, called the Gloria, busy unload- 
ing all kinds of merchandise for this 
port; so, putting two and two to- 
gether, we came to the conclusion 
that peace had been signed, for 
otherwise the ports would not be 
open to commerce, and the rebel 
j government would not be issuing 
money to Spanish prisoners unless 
some definite understanding with 
our country had been reached. 
Brown sent us some tobacco to- 
day, with a nice bottle of wine. 

August 2d.—Sent another man 
; to the hospital. No news whatever. 
! We are having some heavy rains, and 
y | occasionally we are flooded out of 

our cells. This is the rainy season, 
and all the lowlands are under water. 
We have no bedclothes, and it is cold 
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DINNER. | \F August 3rd.—Vandoit and Peterson came 


back from the hospital to-day. They are 
no better, but had to leave simply to make 
room for others. We were glad to see them, for 
we thought perhaps they brought some news, but all they could tell us was 
that the Spanish prisoners were dying in numbers. 

Of late we have been thinking a good deal of escape, but at present it would 
be foolish to make an attempt, for the southwest monsoons are blowing. We 
are on the lee shore, and should have to get through a heavy surf before 
reaching open water. Even out at sea there would be heavy winds to contend 
with all the way to the Lingayan Gulf, where lies the nearest port where 
we could expect to meet a warship. Getting out of jail is feasible, I think, 
although there are a hundred soldiers quartered here. When the monsoons 
change we’ ll try our luck, though the punishment for recapture is death. 

August 5th.—It is two months to-day since we have been here behind locks 
and bars. It rains hard, and our cell leaks badly. 

August 10th. —It is raining torrents, and we are told that the lower part of 
the island is under water. Close confinement is telling on us, and discord 
has at last broken out among our party. Two of the men had a stand-up 
fight this morning, but both were so weak that they only lasted two rounds. 
The soldiers rushed in with fixed bayonets to interfere, but they were too late, 
as both combatants had already gone to their corners. We told the corporal 
of the guard that our men were only fooling, but he mistrusted us. 

August 21st.—To-day we had a most unexpected visit from General Tino. 
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He is a young man and made a pretence of being fairly disposed toward 
us. He said that personally he disliked being so severe with us, but that 
the orders from his government were ironbound, and he could not give 
us the least chance of escape without the greatest danger to himself. 
He gave Mr. Gillmore permission to take a walk every day in company 
with the Alcalde of the jail. He also promised to send us clothes and 
tobacco. During the course of conversation Gen. Tino expressed a great liking 
for Admiral Dewey and the American Navy, for he had come down from 
Hong-kong on the Olympia with Aguinaldo, the present President. He did 
not come into our cell, but stood looking at us from a little distance. A few 
of our number stood in the doorway and a light bathing suit would have been 
a dress suit for them, so far as clothes were concerned. Mr. Gillmore has 
been sick for some days and to-day he went to the hospital to be examined. 
August 28th.—A few days ago we got permission to take an hour’s exer- 
cise every day, but it rains such rivers that we have only used our privilege 
twice thus far. No streak of sun since we were put in this cell, now two 
months ago. Our skins and faces are as white as ever they were in our lives. 
I am writing these notes as things happen from time to time and am setting 
down a few of the little incidents which make life miserable for us. I only 
hope that in case of accident to me or to the rest of us, that this note-book 
will fall into the hands of some good American 
who will let the people at home know that we 
have done our duty, and given them an ink- 
ling of what sort of people the Filipinos are. 
September 5th.—To-day completes 
our third month in this jail, and 
this morning brought us unex- 
pected orders. We were told to 
get breakfast right off, and then 
be ready to march. We could 
not find out where we were go- 
ing or why, so we simply ate a 
little rice and packed. Soon we 
were escorted to the general’s 
house, and then put into a cell, 
much like a dungeon, for two 
hours. Here we met our sick 
members. Next the roll was 
called and the order given for 
us to march to the next guard 
house, where we waited till sun- 
down for the Filipino soldiers 
to make ready. It was dark 
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range, and camped on a river bank. There was no supper to be had, 
and as we slept on the stones it was rather cold. We were roused at 
five in the morning and presently embarked on bamboo rafts, called 
‘*balsers,’’ about eight-foot beam and some thirty feet in length. Three 
of these rafts were required to carry us fourteen prisoners, together with 
twenty-five soldiers and three soldiers’ wives, who accompanied the party. 
Besides this, there were three boatmen to each raft. For the first few 
miles the water was shallow and the current swift, but after we had got 
among the mountains the stream became deeper. It was a fine day and we 
rejoiced at the new mode of traveling, though we missed our breakfast sadly. 
Toward noon we got a little rice which we were obliged to eat without salt. 
However, hunger and discomfort were nothing new to us. After dinner we 
started down the river again, and during the afternoon we had to disembark 
several times while our rafts were floated down swift rapids. A raft just 
ahead of us, loaded with matches and salt, and carrying some Chinese passen- 
gers, was swamped, and one of our rafts went to its assistance. Toward 
night we camped on the shore and the soldiers cooked the rice for supper. 
We made an early start next day, but about 10 a. m. we landed and marched 
inland to a well-built town which we were told was Bangued, the capital of 
the province of Agra. Mr. Gillmore seemed a very sick man. All day long 
he had been lying down on the raft. 

September 12th.—Our friend Brown who came from Vigan with us, has 
the liberty of the town, and I don’t know how we could get on without him. 
Every day he brings us tobacco, and now he is trying to get us some clothes 
by interesting a Catholic priest in our behalf. Brown stays in the priest’s 
house and this morning he brought round the priest to see us. I rather 
think Brown is a good actor, for the priest was pleased to find six Catholics 
among us, and Brown told him that we were eager to come to church, but 
that the state of our wardrobe would not permit it. The priest promised to 
do all he could for us. Tobacco he procured, but clothes are hard to get, as 
the Filipino government has asked the people to save all their old clothes and 
shoes for the soldiers. 

An order came to-day for the Filipino soldiers to go to Vigan and work on 
the trenches. Our cook had to leave with the rest and we shall have our own 
cooking to do. There is a little creek close by the jail where we are allowed 
to wash every morning—sa great blessing, for the prickly heat has come out 
all over my body and keeps me awake most of the night.. I have tried 
anointing myself with the juice of tobacco. It smarted at first, but seems to 
ilo me good. The weather is fine. 

September 15th.—The priest has been very good to us, and in response to 
his request, six of us went to his church this morning, with the president’s 
permission. It was the first time since our capture that we had been allowed 
to walk without a guard. We all wore our new clothes and everybody had a 
kind word for us. The church was crowded, for everybody wanted to see 
how the Americans would act, as it was understood that we were all heathen. 
[ am proud to say that our men behaved perfectly. We had had a little re- 
hearsing so as to be able to make the cross and kneel at the proper times, and 
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everything went off swimmingly. We are having lots of visitors  now- 
a-days. 

September 18th.—Sormme months ago we heard that kind people in Manila 
had sent us three carloads of provisions. Thanks to Brown, part of the stuff 
turned up to-day ; condensed milk, ten tins of peaches, nine half-empty 
heer bottles, a little tobacco, some empty jam jars and several cans of Boston 
baked beans. How thankful we were to get these remnants. 

September 21st.—We have been doing our own cooking during the last few 
days, and yesterday it was Vandoit’s turn. We had had a light dinner and 
he promised us a first-rate supper, to be flavored in the good old style. Ae- 
cordingly, he puts everything into one kettle and boils it. The hungriest of 
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us go out several times during the afternoon for the pleasure of a whiff, and 
all come hack with a glorious account of the feast. Supper time comes at last 
and we are all standing with our cocoa shells, which we use for plates, ready 
in our hands. The stew pot appears, when lo, the bottom drops out and our 
supper lies on the jail yard stones! It takes a man with a pretty good temper 
to see his supper go to the dogs and stand by and smile, yet this is exactly 
what most of us did. There is no good crying over spilled milk, so we walked 
away to our several corners, while someone whistled ‘‘ Aguinaldo’s March.”’ 

October 12th. —This is the sixth month of our capture and we are as far 
away from liberty as ever. We are getting along nicely, however, for now 
we are allowed to leave the jail any time during the day and walk up and 
down the street without a guard. The military authorities seem busy 
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October 17th. —The commandant of this town told us the other day that 
our other three shipmates, namely, Rynders, Woodbury and Venville, had 
been sent to Manila some time last June. We earnestly hope that this is true. 

October 19th.—We had a good time to-day. Yesterday there was a wed- 
ding in the family of the representative of the place, and to-day we were in- 
vited to his house to dinner. We all went, except Mr. Gillmore, who felt too 
ill. Every one of us was barefooted, but this is a very refined family and did 
not judge us by outside appearances. We had a splendid dinner and were 
then taken to the parlor and treated to a selection of songs and dances given 
by the ladies of the household and some of their intimate friends. The girls 
invited us to dance, but as we were barefoot and otherwise rather out of danc- 
ing condition, we declined with thanks. Then they begged us for a few 
American songs, which we finally gave and were well cheered by the assembly. 

October 29th.—To-day my three-year enlistment expired and I reported 
the fact to Mr. Gillmore, who bade me make a note of it in my log book. 

November 10th.—Great excitement prevails in this town and, in fact, all 
over the province. We were told that our ships have bombarded Santiago 
and have landed troops. We have been living on rice and vegetables for 
several months now and consequently were more fit for the hospital than for 
marching into the interior in case it becomes necessary. 

November 12th.—All the prisoners from Vigan are here now, and to-day 
we have more than a thousand prisoners in this little town. If this place is 
selected for a last round-up of prisoners, we-shall soon see close upon three 
thousand Spaniards here. I don’t see how we are going to live, as the country 
round about cannot produce enough to support.so great a multitude, The 
Spaniards are in such numbers that they are allowed all kinds of privileges. 
They stay over night in people’s houses, and help themselves to anything they 
see. This morning I visited a family, and up to the time of my leaving them, 
at 11, they had had no chance to use their own fire or. kettles for breakfast. 

November 13th.—Our ships bombarded San Catalina yesterday. In a day 
or two we may expect the Americans to take Vigan, and then there will be 
nothing between us and Jiberty. I do hope things will come to a head soon, 
for if the present state of affairs lasts much longer there will surely be trouble. 
The town is overcrowded with prisoners. Even the necessities of life com- 
mand terrible prices,"and are scarce at that. I guess we shall stay until our 
troops come. Things are at a standstill, and the Government is at a loss 
what to de with such an enormous crowd. The Spaniards get no more ration 
money. Some are detailed in squads to go to the outlying town and get 
something to eat, but the majority of them stay and steal everything. 

November 19th.—Things are getting a little quieter. Yesterday a telegram 
arrived saying that our old enemy, General Tino, had been wounded and cap- 
tured with his whole command. This is the best news for manya day. High 
officers and officials who have been our bitter enemies so long have undergone a 
mighty change since Tino was put out of the way. Now they grasp us by the 
hand and call us ‘‘Amigos.’’ Hardly a day passes without some of them com- 
ing round to have a smooth, confidential talk with us, and to assure us of their 
everlasting friendship. The last few weeks I have been, and still am, a very 
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sick man. I have a sort of malarial fever which comes over me every other 
day. I cannot get hold of any medicine. Indeed, there is none in town. It 
is cold and rainy now, and I have to lie on the bare planks of the jail floor. 
Two days ago Mr. Gillmore noticed my pitiful condition, and, cutting his 
blanket in two, shared it with me, for which act he has my everlasting thanks. 

November 26th. —Our troops have taken Vigan without firing a shot, and 
now they are only twelve miles away. One of our crew, a man named Lon- 
ichson, managed to escape from here on the 17th. He got safely to Vigan, 
but could not reach any of our ships, And, after spending three days in the 
woods with next to nothing to eat, gave himself up to the military authorities 
in Vigan. Gen. Natividat, who was wounded in a recent battle, gave him 
some clothes and a dollar and sent him to the hospital. When the Americans 
appeared before Vigan, the provincial president took Lonichson to his house, 
gave him a flag of truce, and bade him to turn the city over to our forces. 

November 28th.—Yesterday a big fire burned seventy-two houses in this 
town in as many minutes. A high wind was blowing, and very few of the 
household effects could be saved. ‘The Spanish prisoners and we Americans 
did our best to save property, but all the thanks we got for it was close con- 
finement. Some of our men witnessed a terrible sight yesterday. The Fili- 
pinos had captured a Macabebe spy, and four men were detailed to shoot him. 
They led him to the graveyard and bound him, kneeling, by the side of a hole 
which was to be his grave. Four shots were fired, but only one took effect, 
and that merely wounded the prisoner in the left arm. Then the soldiers 
went up to the poor fellow and ran their bayonets through him until he was 
dead. Another spy was sentenced to-day, and, as ammunition was scarce, 
three soldiers butchered him with their bayonets. 

After all the stories about his capture, General Tino turned up to-day, and 
everybody is in fear of their lives. It seems that he had been surrounded by 
our troops, but somehow or other he managed to slip away, though 280 of his 
soldiers were left dead on the battlefield. I hope his day of reckoning may 
come soon, for this man has done more toward making our lives miserable 
than any other man on the island. 

November 29th.—We had a great surprise last night. Twelve American 
prisoners came in late in the evening and were put in our cells. Afterra 
hearty handshake all round we got the latest news, and, for the matter of 
that, everything that has happened since the 7th of April is news to us. Nine 
of these men were soldiers captured and kidnapped at different times, while 
three others belonged to the gunboat Undaneta, which had been captured in 
the Urami River, about twenty miles from Manila. To-day is Thanksgiving 
Day, but there is little to eat, and we haven’t very much to be thankful for. 

December 5th.—The great news came at 7 A.M. We were told to get ready 
to march as soon as possible. Outside the jail we saw that all the Govern- 
ment effects were packed up and ready for moving. We got under way at 
last, and it was a great sight to behold. There was Gen. Natividat, with his 
staff, and a heavy cavalry guard. Then came government wagons fuil of 
stores and money, rifles and ammunition ; then came soldiers, civilians, and 


prisoners, and a great number of sick and wounded. It was a sight I shall 
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not forget. The fear of the Americans seemed to have paralyzed the people. 
Nobody seemed to know where to go or what to do, and in their anxiety men 
came to us and begged for help and protection when our troops should come. 
Some excited families carried off a few pots and useless things, leaving money 
and valuables behind. For miles the road was strewn with everything imag- 
inable. Toward noon we came to Tyum, where we rested for half an hour, 
and then resumed our march to Dolores, which we reached at 4 p.m. There 
we had dinner, and four hours later we set out for San Juan, which we reached 
ut midnight after a hard march over rocky roads. Five a.m. of the 6th we 
were again under way, and retreated part of the way back to Dolores. The 
officers in charge seemed at a loss where to take us, for reports came in that 
we were surrounded by American troops, and that no loophole was open. At 
length we left the roads altogether and, taking to the open country, marched 
through rice and cane fields, over hills and through swamps, and finally 
crossed a swift river. Here Mr. Gillmore, who was on horseback, nearly lost 
his life. His horse lost his footing in midstream and fell on top of his rider ; 
but the lieutenant finally managed to get clear of the struggling brute, and 
made for the nearest river bank, which he reached utterly exhausted. One of 
the Spanish officers with us kindly lent him a spare horse, and so he was able 
to continue the journey. 

At one in the morning we reached La Paz, where we met some officers, who 
told the lieutenant in charge of us to hurry on, as the Americans were ex- 
pected every minute. We begged for a little rest, but the guards fixed bay- 
onets and told us to move on. It was a terribly hot day, and our stomachs 
were empty, but we struggled on and finally reached Dunlass. Here we met 
some 750 Spanish prisoners, and they assured us that things were drawing to 
a close. We were put under guard in a bamboo house with not a morsel to 
eat until our sergeant came and, pointing to a live pig in front of the hut, 
said that our supper was there, and that a few of us might go outside and 
catch it. Several of us started, and for nearly an hour we chased that pig up 
and down the mountain. Finally one of our men managed to hit the creature 
with a stone and stun it; so we had our supper, although it would have been 
a better one for salt. 

December 7th.—We were waked at 5 a. Mm. and told to prepare for a long 
march over the mountains When we lined up to be counted, three men 
were missing—Bruce, Edwards and O’ Brien had escaped at daylight, mean- 
ing to reach Bangued, where our troops were supposed to be. When the 
loss was discovered, there was a great commotion at headquarters, and every 
soldier in town turned out to look for the fugutives, but the search was in 
vain for our boys had had two hours’ start, and instead of following the trail 
as the rebels expected them to do, they climbed straight over the mountains. 
Scarcely an hour after they were missed, General Tino arrived on the scene, 
and when he heard the news, he ground his teeth and muttered, ‘‘So much 
the better.’’ Long afterwards, we understood what he meant. 

The day before, seven Spaniards had escaped, and as five of them had been 
shot and one drowned, I suppose Tino thought that our men might meet a 
like fate. At 9a. ™M. we finally started over the mountains. It was hard 
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climbing, and the day was very hot. General Tino had sixteen water-buffaloes 
loaded with silver dollars. The road was terribly rough, and one of the an- 
imals lost his footing and fell over the mountain side, scattering some four 
thousand dollars in every direction. Tino was furigus, and pulling his pistol, 
he shot the driver in his tracks. That night we slept in a ravine. 

The next day we marched steadily. Provisions were so scarce that some 
of the Spanish officers offered five dollars for a pound of rice. In the even- 
ing we had a pack horse for supper, frying the meat on a stick, and eating it 
without salt. That night, the Filipino army, not more than 700 men all 
told, passed us, and we were ordered to follow them. Everything was in an 
uproar, for the Americans were within rifle shot, and several of the Filipinos 
were wounded as they crossed the mountain divide. 

At 4 a. M. of the 9th, we started on, and after a hard march over rocks anid 
through rice fields, we arrived at a place called Pana, quite an important 
town, where we rested until 3 p. M., and were then ordered on. Five hours’ 
steady marching followed and then we came to Dingrass. Here we were 
given an hour to rest, and then we were ordered to march on again. This 
was too much, and we refused point blank, but the Lieutenant was serious 
about it and gave orders 
to his soldiers to fix 





bayonets and charge 
us. Further resistance 
meant death for some 
of us, so we got up and 
toiled along until 2 
o'clock that night when 
we reached Tobozona. 
This was the hardest 
day’s work we had yet 
been through, for we 
had marched twenty- 
two hours out of twenty- 
four, and all the time the 
pace was sharp. Our 
reward was four hours’ 
sleep, but the next day 
brought some comfort, 
for then I saw the last 
of General Tino. As 
we marched off I saw 
him sitting idly watch- 
ing us. I knew he felt 
that everything was lost; 
for even his own offic- 
ers would turn on him 
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same unforgiving, stubborn look, which I shall never forget. The next 
two days were miserable enough, and on the 14th one of our men, 
Smith, grew so weak that he could scarcely walk. We were climbing a steep 
mountain pass and every few paces Smith fell down. - We could see the lieu- 
tenant in charge was angry, and presently he pulled his revolver and pointed 
it at the sick man, saying that his orders were to shoot stragglers and go 
ahead. We raised a shout at this and told him that if he killed Smith he 
would have to fight for his own life. There were too many of us to be killed 
by one volley, and the first man who got a rifle would shoot him on the spot. 
The bluff worked to perfection, and the lieutenant gave orders to march 
slowly during the rest of the day. During this march three of our men got 
separated from the party and we lost track of them. 

The country grew worse and worse and the inhabitants were a wild-looking 
set. We were told that these natives were a cannibal tribe, called Elatos, 
who cut people’s throats and mixed their brains with wine for a holiday 
drink. I noticed that our soldiers took care to pay for what they took. On 
the 16th we seemed to be lost altogether, and finally encamped in the most 
desolate, forbidding-looking place in the whole island. Steep cliffs were to 
the right of us, and on our left was a broad, swift river, which it would be 
impossible to swim across. 

About nine in the evening the rebel lieutenant came to us, and after some 
little by-play, he quietly told us that he had orders from his government to 
take us into the mountains and slay us, and added that the time had come 
to act. This was the order which General Tino had given on the morning 
when he grinned at us, and said ‘‘so much the better.’”’ We stood speech- 
less. Nobody knew what to say, and the lieutenant went on to explain that 
he was sorry for us,‘and hated so much to shoot us that he was willing to give 
us one chance out of a hundred for our lives, and so had concluded to aban- 
don us that very night. We tried every means to induce him to tell us where 
we were and how far from the sea coast, but to no avail. He merely shrug- 
ged his shoulders. Then we offered him and his guard five hundred dollars 
in gold, if they would turn us over to the Ameri¢an lines. Even that failed. 
When we saw that he was determined to leave us, we offered him two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in gold for two of his rifles. Then he said that he 
must consult with his soldiers and left us. Five minutes later he returned 
and told us that his soldiers were gone and that duty compelled him to follow 
them, so he left us, and we had our liberty in one of the wildest mountain 
ranges of the earth, surrounded by cannibal savages, with nothing to eat, and 
nothing but stones to protect ourselves with. As it was late in the evening 
by this time, we divided into two watches and slept, turn and turn about till 
morning, when we held a meeting and organized a committee with full power 
to act. Mr. Gillmore was at the head of the committee and he picked out 
seven men whom he wished to act as sergeants. The next thing was to cast 
a vote as to whether we should return the way we had come or whether it 
were best to follow the river and take our chances of reaching the coast. To 
return meant at least seven days of hard marching before we could reach any 
Filipino town, and besides, we were not anxious to see more of the Elatos 
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than strictly necessary. On the other hand, by going ahead we had a chance 
of reaching the sea coast in two or three days, and then again, we might find 
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rafts on the river and thus be enabled to travel by night as well as by day. 
After much debate, the majority voted to follow the river. 
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We had marched for ‘many hours before we came to a big bend in the river 
and suddenly saw a party of Elatos. They were in fighting costume, with 
shields, bows and spears. On catching sight of us, they yelled and retreated, 
and we thought best to retreat also. After a brief consultation we decided 
that our best chance was to build rafts and take to the river ; so some of our 
men swam the stream and hunted for bamboo while I and a few others stayed 
where we were and lashed the sticks together as they were brought in. At 
the same time we kept a sharp look out for the natives. It was not long be- 
fore a couple of them appeared on the hillside above us, and we made all sorts 
of motions to them to come down. This they finally did, and we had a pow- 
wow with them and gave them our slender stock of spare clothes, receiving in 
return a little rice and some cocoanuts. They seemed suspicious at first, but 
when they saw we had no weapons they grew free and easy and talked more 
among themselves than we wished to see. Finally they left us with the 
promise of more rice in the morning. All day we toiled, and by evening we 
had built five rafts. The hope of seeing the sea once more cheered us up. 

Of course anything might be ahead of us, but we thought that by following 
the river for three days we ought to strike the sea coast. Toward night the 
natives seemed suspiciously active, and after dark, ten of us stood on guard 
while the other ten slept. All night long the natives were on the go, but 
nothing unusual happened till morning, when two of our men tried to go up 
the hill and discovered that the Elatos had stuck little bamboo arrows, sharp 
as needles, in our path. One of our men got several of these little darts into 
his feet and was disabled. The savages were evidently on the war path, and 
we resolved to get away as soon as possible, in the meantime preparing our- 
selves as best we could for the attack which we expected any moment. Half 
our men busied themselves getting the rafts ready, while the other half, 
among whom I happened to be, collected a pile of handy, flat stones which 
are not bad weapons in the hands of desperate men. As we watched the 
natives on the hill-top, we heard all of a sudden a mighty shout away off to 
our left, up the river, and facing about, we saw a band of men coming in our 
direction. We supposed it was another tribe of Elatos, and so we called all 
hands together, and after a few hasty words, determined to give battle. So 
we started for them then and there, some of us carrying stones while others 
were armed with rough clubs. Our plan was to get between the attacking 
party and the hill, and if possible, to chase the savages into the river and get 
possession of their weapons. It seemed a pretty forlorn hope—but then, as 
we looked at them we caught sight of campaign hats and blue shirts. They 
were our own soldiers coming to our rescue in the nick of time. We ran 
helter-skelter to meet them, fell upon their necks and wrung their hands, for 
the nervous system of every man seemed to give way all at once. Big 
healthy fellows in our party who had faced death many and many atime, 
gave way to their feelings and let the tears run down their cheeks. I think 
that my own eyes were streaming. 

The rescuing party was led by Colonel Hare of the Thirty-third Infantry, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Howze. It consisted of a hundred and fifty men all told, 
who had landed on the 7th of November and had been fighting their way inland 
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steadily ever since. On their march they had fallen in with the three men of 
our party who had escaped at Dunlass, and a few days later they had chanced 
upon a party of rebels, and liberated three more of our company who had 
parted company with us in the canyon. This long fighting march was a 
wonderful feat and any soldier might well be proud of it. 

We happened to have a small American flag in our party, which we had 
made in jail and the first thing we did after greeting our rescuers was to raise 
it and give three hearty American cheérs. Colonel Hare begged the flag of us 
us a keepsake and we were glad enough to give it to him. 

The return journey was long and difficui, but now we felt equal to any- 
thing. In general we followed the course of the river with rafts, which were 
useful in ferrying arms from one bank of the river to the other. Each raft 
was floated across by a crew of six or eight men, who swam, pushing it before 
them. We had many accidents, for sometimes the current was so swift that 
we could not get a raft across and were driven into rapids, where our frail craft 
was swamped, and all the load lost. One morning we came toa particularly bad 
place. The middle of the river was full of rocks, leaving only a small channel 
to go through. The water made a frightful noise and the river bed looked 
like an immense kettle full of boiling water. To go round the mountain 
meant a hard march of five miles or more, so my chum, Jack Ellsworth, and 
I volunteered to go down the rapid, and find out whether it were possible to 
steer a raft down. We succeeded in floating our raft to midstream but then 
the current caught it and smashed us into a huge rock with such force that 
Ellsworth was thrown nearly twenty feet and landed in the middle of the river. 
I] was wedged in between fragments of the raft and rock, and had a hard fight 
to free myself and get into clear water. Finally I landed about half a mile 
helow the rapids and Ellsworth scrambled up the opposite bank very little the 
worse for wear. After this experience our troops did not care to follow our 
example, so they turned the empty rafts loose to float down the stream and 
picked up below the rapids all those which floated past in safety. 

On January 3d, we reached the coast, and there we enjoyed almost the 
first solid meal we had laid eyes on for eight months and a half. The next 
day we were met by transports and taken aboard the Princeton, where we 
received a royal welcome. Some time later we learned that Rynders ang 
Woodbury, of the original boats crew had been rescued by General Young's 
cavalry. Venville had not been heard from for over six months. Toward 
the end of January several of us were transferred to the hospital ship Solace, 
und as it was her duty to visit every ship on the southern station before 
starting for home, we had an opportunity to see our old shipmates aboard the 
U.S. S. Yorktown. The welcome they gave us defies description, and | don’t 
think that any of us will ever forget it. We touched at Yokohama for coal 
and then steamed straight for San Francisco, and on the 9th day of March we 
stood once more on American soil. 
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THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


By THE Hon. Wu TING-FANG, CHINESE MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


T will probably not seem unnatural to a citizen of the United States that 

a denizen of the antipodes should look at many things from a point of 

view different from his own. Indeed, since the earth is round and the 

two live on opposite sides of it, that would seem to be as plain a proposition 
as any demonstrated by Euclid. 

The languages, laws, customs, and religions of the people of China and the 
people of the United States are without doubt radically different. Funda- 
mentally, however, the people are not, perhaps, so far apart as a first super- 
ficial view would indicate, for, since they are all human beings, they have 
much the same human needs and aspirations. The differences between even 
the East and the West that impress the traveller most acutely are differences 
in manners or customs, rather than in thought or feeling. An educated man 
particularly is, in a certain sense, at home in any civilized country. Every- 
where he will find people who can understand his thoughts and appreciate 
his feelings. There is, in fact, less gulf between the educated people of two 
different nations than between the educated and uneducated of the same 
nation. Certainly, I have never felt like an entire stranger in America, and 
I have had no difficulty in adapting myself to many customs that were new 
to me. 

That the Chinaman places his surname first, while the American has his 
last ; that the Chinaman wears white for mourning, and the American black ; 
that the Chinese women have big waists and little feet, while the American 
women have little waists and big feet; that the Chinaman sits in a draft as a 
matter of preference, while the American avoids it; that one eats with chop- 
sticks and spoons, the other with knife and fork—these and a hundred other 
insignificant contrasts in the customs of every-day life indicate the kind of 
observations I am naturally making during my sojourn in the United States. 
But I realize that this antithesis is only skin deep. Human nature is the same 
in both cases, but expresses itself differently. 

Several features of American cities impressed me strongly on my first arrival 
here, as they do all visitors to your country. They were the tall buildings, 
the trolley cars, the asphalt pavements, and the mad rush of life in the streets. 
In China, our buildings are seldom over two stories high, our streets are usu- 
ally rather narrow and paved with granite stone, and nobody in all the empire 
is in excessive haste. My people have never learned that adage which was 
born with the American nation: ‘‘Time is money.’’ Even if they knew it, 
they would put it aside with the reflection that courtesy and dignity are better 
than money. 

The absence of ceremony is characteristic of life in the United States. 
Since I have been here I have learned democratic ways and go about unes- 
corted, but if I were at home I should consider it necessary, for the proper 
maintenance of dignity, to be accompanied by servants. If going to a party 
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THE HON, WU TING-FANG. 
or important social function, I should be carried to my destination in a sedan 
chair on the shoulders of stalwart bearers. On arriving there, I might reflect, 
on how different a dinner party in China is from one in the United States. 
Instead of dressing for dinner, you might say that we undress for it. We put 
on our finest garments for such occasions, but when we come to dine we 
remove the outer ones. It is a mystery to me how the American gentleman 
can enjoy rest and recreation in the conventional dinner dress. I can’t im- 
agine that a medieval coat of mail would be much stiffer or more uncom- 
fortable. Instead of washing before the dinner, we Chinese perform our 
ablutions after the meal. Finger bowls do not satisfy us; we demand 
capacious basins. Our servants wait upon us with soap and towels. At the 
banquet no more than eight are seated at a table—the ideal number for con- 
versation. Those eight are all men ; no woman’s voices are heard about the 
festal board. Carving is a lost art in China, and one never sees the bird he is 
to eat skilfully dissected before his very eyes, as so often happens in America. 
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The meats are all cut up before they are brought to the table, and no such 
dangerous implements as knives are necessary. 

The physical appearance of the Americans often strongly impresses the 
Chinese as peculiar. Our people are more homogeneous than the Americans. 
There is less variety of types among us. Here one often finds a person with 
coal-black hair and swarthy skin who is akin to a pink-cheeked blond, or 
related to a red-haired, red-cheeked individual as different from himself in 
appearance as a man of another race. In women we admire an oval contour 
of face and symmetrical features, and we always give the preference to black 
hair. 

Several traits in the American character seem to us very prominent. Chief 
among them is the independent manner, so pronounced in all Americans. It 
startles us most, perhaps, when observed in the demeanor of subordinates. 
In my country the servant is accustomed to show the most profound respect 
for the master; in this country nothing of the kind is expected or required. 
Forwardness is accepted as a matter of course in all classes of society. The 
American enters the presence of his superior with no show of hesitation, no 
assumption of dignity. His greeting is perhaps a careless ‘‘Hello!’’ He 
takes the most comfortable chair in the room; he crosses his legs; he makes 
himself quite at home; he abruptly begins, ‘‘Say, I want you to do so and so 
for me’’; and he approaches a stranger with very little more ceremony than 
an old acquaintance. With all this ‘‘ cheek ’’—to use an Americanism—goes 
abundance of pluck, so that the abruptness of the American is not wholly to 
be condemned, if to it is due in any measure his encrgy and progressiveness. 

Socially, the American is most companionable. He is wide awake and full 
of fun. I have found him reasonable and honorable also in business transac- 
tions. The ‘* Yea, yea”’ of a Chinese merchant, to be sure, is as good as gold. 
The word of an American, on the other hand, is not usually considered as 
valuable as his bond, but the fact that it is customary in America to bind 
people with a promise on paper may account for the laxity of the spoken word. 

No foreigner in America fails to be impressed with the importance of the 
role that women play in this country. Their activity in the social and busi- 
ness world gives certain subtle qualities to American life not found where the 
influence of women is less generally and definitely exerted. Formerly I feared 
that the enjoyment of such large freedom by women might inevitably result 
in harm to the people as a whole. During the three years that I have lived 
in America I] have modified my views on that subject considerably. It seemed 
to me once that there was danger of women usurping men’s places in the 
world. I have come to think that it does not much matter if they do. I be- 
lieve in the survival of the fittest. Success surely is the only test of fitness. 
Let the women go on, then; let them go as far as they can. Those who are 
unfit for the race must fall by the wayside, and only the truly fit can win. If 
women encroach on the avocations of men, then the men, if they are worth 
their salt, must forge far ahead. That means advancement for the world, 

Everybody knows that nature is the adjuster in the lives of most women. 
They marry and become the mothers of families. They may have unrivalled 
talents, but when married they seldom become competitors with men. Their 
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talents are probably just as well employed, but the exercise of them within 
the restricted circle of domestic life never disturbs the market price of any 
commodity, never affects the price of labor. As long as human beings are 
governed by natural laws, there is no danger of women, as competitors in the 
labor market, being anything but a stimulus to men. 

As I have banished all fear in regard to the effect of women’s freedom, so 
have I thrown off my scruples about compulsory education. I once wondered 
who would do the menial work if we were all educated. I see now that every- 
body ought to have a certain amount of cultivation. There are three orders 
of intellect—the superior, ordinary, and the inferior. The inferior mind never 
makes much progress, and so it happens that people whose minds are of that 
order naturally undertake menial work, as they are unfitted for any other. 
Let the higher order of mind have all, then, that it can absorb. If the time 
ever comes when all men are learned, we can easily adjust ourselves to those 
conditions. 

I am a strong believer in education, and one of the things in America that 
impressed me most favorably is the schools. China is deficient in that re- 
spect; but I am happy to say that there are beginning to be signs of improve- 
ment in our school system. Our method of teaching has been sadly at fault 
in the past. After I had been five years at school, as a boy, I could read very 
well and could repeat many volumes of the classics by heart, but I didn’t 
understand what I read. It ought to have been explained as we went along, 
but it never was. The written language of the Chinese is so entirely different 
from the one spoken that the ability to read intelligently is a much greater 
accomplishment in China than it is here. A sensible method of instruction 
would, of course, greatly simplify the difficulties. 

I have visited American schools with great pleasure, and I must praise the 
admirable way in which children are taught in this country. The kinder- 
garten ideas seem to me especially fine. It cannot help but be of great benefit 
also to have classes in drilling, carpentry, and sketching for boys; in cooking 
and sewing for girls. Eyes, ears, hands, and mind are all trained. Only one 
thing is lacking ; that is, lessons in politeness. Indeed, the children seem to 
me deficient from the standpoint of manners. Why couldn’t a certain in- 
flexible rule of politeness be imposed upon them, toward their superiors at 
least, just as it is on men in the army? . 

The attitude of American parents and children toward each other always 
surprises a Chinaman, and impresses him unfavorably. His whole nature is 
imbued with filial ideas so radically different from those current here that it 
is almost impossible for him to appreciate the American point of view. The 
Chinese parent expects implicit obedience on the part of his child, and he is 
not disappointed in his expectations. American children are sometimes 
obedient, but not always. The Chinese parent governs by authority, the 
American by affection. The Chinese parent says solemnly to his child: ‘ It 
is your duty to obey me. All the authority of law and custom demand it. 

You must!’’ The American parent says: ‘‘I shall be displeased if you 
don’t obey me, and you shan’t have any more sugar plums.”’ 
have their advantages and disadvantages. 
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personal freedom, and is consistent with the spirit of the American Constitu- 
tion ; but I sincerely believe that the Chinese method makes children more 
obedient and respectful. Respect to elders is one of the cardinal virtues in- 
culcated by our great sage Confucius. In our eyes, it is a sin to disobey one’s 
parents ; a breach of duty not to support them in old age. Why, indeed, do 
parents rear children, if not with the expectation of being supported by them 
when the day of their own infirmity shall come? So sacred is the claim of 
parents upon a son that not even for his wife may he leave them. That is the 
reason we attach more importance to the birth of a boy than a girl. He is to 
be the support and pillar of the house. A daughter, when she marries, be- 
comes a member of another family, and no matter how much the mother may 
be attached to her, she cannot keep her daughter with her. A son, on the 
other hand, will stay with the parents always and consider it his moral and 
legal duty to provide for them as long as they live. If there are several sons, 
and it is not convenient for all to live together in patriarchal fashion, some of 
them may go away to separate homes, but all will share in the honor of con- 
tributing to the parents’ support. 

Owing to this view of filial duty, large families are considered desirable in 
China. Not to have children is thought a great calamity. I believe it is con- 
sidered rather a fortunate circumstance by some Americans. One father and 
mother, it is sometimes brutally said, can care for ten children, but ten chil- 
dren find it hard to take care of one father and mother. Not long ago I met 
a young American couple who enunciated a doctrine that seemed to me simply 
monstrous. They said that it was clearly the duty of parents to support a 
child, because they had brought him into this world without his consent, but 
that the child was under no obligation to support the parents, as he was in no 
way responsible for their existence. Such an argument, it seems to me, 
threatens to undermine the whole structure of society. I should say it was 
the nature of things that love and duty should go hand in hand in the rela- 
tion of parents to children and children to parents. When a man takes his 
child for the first time upon his arms, his heart goes out to him involuntarily 
and yearns for him. He realizes that that little mite of humanity is his own 
flesh and blood, who will bear his name and perpetuate his fame. He longs 
to support the child and bestow on him every good gift. It seems to me nat- 
ural that the child should respond to that feeling gratefully and be eager to 
serve the parent in return. 

I have mentioned only a few of the most striking impressions I have gained 
during my three years’ residence in America. It might be very profitable for 
both China and the United States if their people could compare notes fre- 
quently. One nation represents the most conservative thought on earth, the 
other the most radical. The ideal point of view may perhaps be ‘‘a golden 
mean ’’ between the two. 
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ORTH CHINA, the home of the 
oldest civilization on earth, has 
again been stirred by that spirit 
of unrest which has marked its 

history. Successive waves of Man- 

chus, Tartars and Chinese have swept 
over it until every village marks 
some battlefield and the whole country has become one vast burying ground. 

But it is full of romance as it is ancient in history ; and every spot has its 

own story of love and intrigue to tell. 

It would be well for those powers which seek the partition of this ancient 
empire to make sure whether they themselves have that quality of stability 
which has made it remarkable among nations. What people of Europe is 
living in the land occupied by their ancestors five thousand years ago? What 
people speaks a language that has come down through fifty centuries and reads 
a literature that pleased their forefathers one hundred generations before them ? 

On the site of the modern city of Kai-fung-fu, built on the southern bank 
of the Huang Ho where the great river bursts out through the gorges of the 
Western mountains and spreads in a devastating torrent over the plains of 
Honan and Pei-chili, stood the early capital of China. Here in the thirtieth 
century before our Christian era, the Great Fuh-hi first established his court. 
Even at that early date the floods of the Yellow river'were so disastrous that 
it became known as the Great Sorrow. The Emperor Yan in the twenty- 
fourth century B. C. made it the subject of a memorial to his ministers saying 
‘* How destructive are the waters of the inundation. They envelop the mount- 
ains and rise higher than the hills, they threaten the very heavens so that the 
people complain.’’ This appeal of the Emperor brought forward the great 
Yu who was so successful in controlling the floods that he succeeded to the 
throne of the Empire and founded a dynasty that lasted for over four hundred 
years, a period which to this day is called the Golden Age of China. 

To the east across the flat plains of the Yellow River which breaks on its 
foothills and dividing flows round it both to the north and the south, stands 
the rocky promontory of Shantung. Peculiarly adapted by location, soil and 
climate to the production of a sturdy and virile race, it has become famous as 
the home of sages and warriors. Here in the district of Yen-Chan in the year 
B. C. 551 was born the philosopher, Confucius, one of the most unique and 
remarkable men that the world has ever seen. Certainly no other ever attained 
such a mastery as his over his race, by the sheer merit and strength of his teach- 
ings. For over two thousand years, his system of ethics has been the basis of 
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Chinese education and the only road to political preferment has led through 
examinations based on his works. He has made the Chinese a race of philoso- 
phers, a contented and happy people. His control over their daily conduct is 
shown every day. A missionary happened to be out walking one day with a 
party of friends and a company of native children began to follow at their 

















ABANDONED TEMPLE AT TSING-HAI, A BOXER STRONGHOLD. 

heels. At first the children began making humorous remarks but soon their 
comments became vulgar and insulting. The missionary turned and quietly 
asked ‘‘ Have your parents given you no training? Confucius says that a 
parent is honored by the manners of the child.’’ The children stopped short, 
looked shame faced at each other and without a word slunk away. How near 
Confucious came to the true philosophy of life is shown by his statement of 
the ‘‘Supreme Rule’? ‘*Do not do unto others what you would not that 
others should do unto you.”’ 

By the irony of history, this mountainous region in Eastern Shantung, the 
spot where stands his tomb, the Mecca of Educated Chinamen, the very region 
that witnessed his wonderful government, is to-day the home of the Boxer 
bands which have been ravaging the province of Chili and precipitated a war 
that has threatened the peace of the world. 

This Boxer movement began with the murder of the English missionary, 
Dr. Brooks, at the village of Fei-Cheng near the birth-place of Confucius. 
The American Methodists have a large congregation of Natives in this very 
village who have fortunately been unmolested. One of their missionaries at 
Tai-an was jostled and roughly used one day by a mob that was evidently 
looking for trouble. He dared not resent such treatment and yet realized that 
he could not longer ignore it, so he turned and placing his back against a 
street wall began talking to the crowd, saying that he was a stranger on a 
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peaceable errand, that he had traveled far in China and had always met good 
treatment and that he was surprised that here in a city near the tomb of 
Confucius he should first find Chinamen who did not recognize the duties of 
hospitality due to a stranger. At once two or three Chinamen in the crowd 
took up the argument in his behalf, and very soon half the crowd was berat- 
ing the other half for its conduct while the missionary accepted the invitation 
of a Chinaman in the crowd and went away unmolested. 

While the Chinese are usually well educated in a literary way they have 
solved none but the simplest of scientific problems and are therefore grossly 
ignorant and superstitious concerning all natural phenomena. This ignorance 
together with the fatalistic ideas that they have absorbed from the Buddhist 
religion is at the root of the fanaticism in all these Chinese demonstrations. 

Hatred of foreigners is not a full explanation of the Boxer movement. 
Had the sole mission of the Boxers been to sweep them from the country they 
might have attacked the Germans at Kiao-chau or the treaty port at Chefoo. 
Yet not only did they ignore these points but they did not even take the direct 

















A CHINESE MOB AT CHENG-TING-FU, 


route to the large foreign settlement at Tien-tsin. This would have taken 
them due north along the line of the Grand Canal ; but instead, they made a 
wide detour to the west crossing both the Yellow River and the Canal and 
reaching the Western hills of Pei-Chili near Chao-Chao. About twenty miles 
north of this place they reached the city of Chen-ting. Here is a lagre Cath- 
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MOSQUE AT WESTERN CHILI, HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
MOHAMMEDAN REBELLION OF 1896. 
olic mission with over thirty thousand converts, 
and near their fine Cathedral stands a Buddhist 
temple over fourteen hundred years old. 

Moving northeast they reached the city of Pan- 
ting, the capital of the province. Here are some 
thirty American missionaries belonging to various 
churches, but the Boxers contented themselves 
with stopping the work of construction on the 
Luhan Railroad, which had reached this point, 
and driving off the party of Belgian engineers 
who were superintending the work. Interference 
with this railroad, upon which the military strength of China’s future 
depends, seems to have been the real objective of the original Boxer 
movement, and hence comes the European suspicion of Russian influence— 
for Russia is deeply interested in delaying the construction of this railroad 
until the completion of the Trans-Siberian road makes her absolute mistress 
of Northern China. At this point, however, the mobs got beyond control and 
swarmed almost simultaneously to attack Peking and Tien-tsin. 

Tien-tsin is the great port of North China and has the largest foreign popu- 
lation of any Chinese city except Shanghai. It lies on the western bank of 
the Pei Ho or North River at the point where the Grand Canal empties into 
it. The river front or ‘‘ bund ’’ as it is called is protected by a heavy masonry 
sea wall which enables the vessels to lie close alongside and makes loading and 
unloading an easy matter. The railroad passes the city on the opposite side 
of the river, running from Tang-ku the station at the mouth of the river where 
the foreign fleets have been at anchor, up to Peking, a distance of one hundred 
and ten miles. Across the mouth of the river from Tang-ku lie the forts of 
Taku lately bombarded and captured by the allied forces. It was here that 
the French and English forces were so severely repulsed in the war of 1859-60 
and that Commodore Tatnal of the American Navy who was present as a spec- 
tator, finally went to the rescue and saved the English force from annihilation 
giving for his action the famous reason ‘‘ That blood is thicker than water.”’ 
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About twenty miles southwest of Tien-tsin on the bank of the Grand Canal 
is the town of Tsing-hai which was the northernmost point reached by the 
Taiping rebels in the fall of 1854. 

Following the Peking and Tien-tsin railroad north from the foreign settle- 
ment, you can see across the river the ruins of the Catholic Cathedral which 
was burned at the time of the Tien-tsin massacre in 1870. Certain Sisters of 
Mercy were maintaining a foundling asylum in which, on account of an epi- 
demic, a large number of the children died. The Chinese became excited 
about the numerous deaths, and a report became common that the children 
were being killed for the sake of their eyes, which, as rumor said, were used 
in making opium. The Chinese Magistrate asked to be permitted to inspect 
the asylum, but the French Consul refused. This maddened the mob, and on 
June 21st they burned the Consulate, the cathedral and orphanage, and killed 
eighteen French priests and nuns 

Eighteen miles above Tien-tsin the railroad crosses the river at the town of 
Yangtsun. The destruction of the bridge at this place is what prevented the 
supplies and reenforcements from reaching the relieving force that pressed 
through to Peking. From Liang-fang, which is just half way between Peking 
and Tien-tsin, the railroad makes a sharp turn to the west to pass around the 
royal hunting preserve, which lies just south of the capital. This park covers 





BARRACKS OF IMPERIAL TROOPS. IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE PORCELAIN 
ROOFS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT PEKING, 
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about one hundred square miles, and contains great numbers of a peculiar 
breed of semi-domesticated deer. These deer, called by the Chinese the mule 
deer, are hornless, of very large size, and have fat, heavy tails, like the Chinese 
sheep. 

According to the ancient Book of Rites, it was the duty of the Emperor and 
his Court to indulge in the pleasures of the chase whenever the affairs of gov- 
ernment gave them leisure. The royal hunt was regarded as a military exer- 
cise, and the famous decoration of the peacock feathers was originally granted 
to those members of the royal suite who succeeded in bringing down a stag. 
Most Chinese sovereigns have been ardent sportsmen, but, as the throne has 
been occupied by minors for the past thirty-five years, the game preserves 
have been neglected. 

The marine guards which were first landed and hurried on to Peking for 
the protection of the legations entered the city on the day of the Feast of the 
Dragon. This is the great national holiday of China, celebrated in honor of 
Fuh-hi, who declared that the inspiration for his efforts for the advancement 
of his people had been furnished by a dragon that appeared to him one day 
as he was standing on the bank of the Yellow River. This dragon delivered 

to him a scroll inscribed with 
the mystic diagrams that are used 
if 4 to this day in all Chinese systems 





CHINESE BANK IN NATIVE QUARTER, 
- TIEN-TSIN. 


= of divination and philosophy. 
yi * In commemoration of the visit 


of this monster, Fuh-hi gave 
the title of ‘‘dragon’’ to his officials, and so the day has come to be a time 


for the glorification of the great ‘‘dragons,’’ or military heroes, of China. It 
is the day of all days when a popular demonstration might be expected, for 
national feeling runs high and the presence of foreigners is likely to be re- 
sented. Yet the marines appeared before Peking on the very day of this festival 
and marched through the crowds in the city streets without provoking the 
slightest display of hostility. The village of Fengtai mentioned so frequently 
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**GORDAN HALL,’ MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT TIEN- | 
TSIN, WHERE THE FOREIGN RESIDENTS TOOK 
REFUGE. THE PLAIN IN THE FOREGROUND 
HAS LONG BEEN THE CAMPING GROUND OF 
THE EUROPEAN GARRISON, 

in the despatches is about five miles 

south of Peking, near the northwest 

corner of the Royal Deer Park. It was 
formerly the terminus of the Peking and 

















Tien-tsin Railroad, and is now the point of junction of that road with the 
Luhan Railroad, which runs southwest to Pan-ting-fu. Here were the 
railroad warehouses burned and looted by the Boxers. When the original 
concession was granted, the Empress would not permit the railroad to be 
brought nearer the capital than Feng-tai, so when the railroad was com- 
pleted to this point considerable strategy was necessary to induce her 
to ‘‘order’’ it brought up to the city gates. First, the Empress was told 
of the wonderful engines that ate coal and puffed out fire and smoke ; 
and then she was invited to come out and inspect them. Her curiosity was 
aroused, and she ordered everything made ready for her visit and appointed 
a day, but there were repeated delays and excuses, until she angrily demanded 
to know what the trouble was that prevented her visit to Feng-tai to inspect 
the railroad. She was told that the railroad had reached Feng-tai, but that 
the roads between the city and Feng-tai were so miserable that it was inpos- 
sible to get over them, but that, if she desired it, the foreigners would bring 
the engines up to the city gate for her to see, and this she promptly ordered 
done. So the railroad now lands you at the southern gate, close to the old 
Temple of Heaven, where the Emperor goes every year to worship. 

About ten miles west of Feng-tai stands the famous Lu-kao bridge, of eleven 
arches, which is said to have been built over two thousand years ago to secure 
a safe crossing over the Hun River for the armies sent north to build the 
Great Wall. It is described in the writings of Marco Polo, who visited China 
in the Thirteenth Century. Now the modern steel bridge of the Lu-han Rail- 
road crosses the river just beside it; but the new will scarcely compare with 
the old, which is still in daily use after its centuries of exposure, and looks as 
if it would be good for another two thousand years. 

A short distance north of the bridge stands the Hill of the Eight Temples, 
now known as Mount Burlingame, in memory of Anson Burlingame, once 
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THE IMPERIAL OBSERVATORY BUILT INTO THE 
GREAT WALL OF THE CITY OF PEKING. 


United States Minister to China, who afterward 
died in Europe while there as a Special Com- 
missioner for the Chinese Government. The — 
temples on these hills have long been the Y ~ 
summer resorts of missionaries and diplomats from the capital, and here was 
the summer home of Sir Claude McDonald which was burned by the Boxers. 
The entire hill is a vast landscape garden, with winding stone walks to the 
very summit. Looking east from the top, the capital fills the plain before 
you, while in the distance can be seen the dim outlines of the great pagoda at 
Tung-chow, fifteen miles beyond Peking. Above the embattled walls of the 
capital rise the palaces of the Forbidden City, their roofs glistening with 
porcelain tiles of imperial yellow. 

The moat which surrounds the walls of the Forbidden City is crossed by 
two marble bridges. Over the southern approach have come hundreds of 
princes to acknowledge the Suzeranity of the Dragon Thorne, while over the 
northern, many an unhappy monarch has escaped to the mountains. 

Just north of the Imperial Palaces rises the Mei-Shan or coal hill, an arti- 
ficial hill built in the heart of the city, and said to have been made of coal to 
serve as a supply of fuel in case of seige. From its summit the Emperor 
Tsung-Ching, the last of the unfortunate Mings, watched the rebels sack his 
capital. Being advised to flee, he refused, saying, ‘‘ Better die, since the 
Empire is lost.’’ With his own blood he wrote a note, saying, ‘‘ My virtue 
is small, therefore I have incurred the anger of Heaven, and so the rebels 
have captured my capital. Let them disfigure my corpse, but do not let 
them slay any of my people.’’ And then with the aid of his faithful eunuch 
Wang, he hung himself with his own girdle. 
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A short distance north of the city is the magnificent marble tomb of the 
Great Lama of Thibet, the head of the Buddhist religion, who died while on a 
visit to the Chinese capital in A. D. 1332. On the eastern wall of Peking 
stands the national observatory, built about three hundred years ago for the 
use of some Jesuit priests who came to the country as missionaries, but by 
their learning attained high official position in the Empire. They had a 
great opportunity to accomplish the reformation of China, but their intrigues 
soon made them obnoxious and they were expelled from the country. The 
Chinese have never opposed the propagation of new religions. Buddhists, 
Taoists, Confucianists and Mohammedans have preached and practised their 
doctrines unhindered, and Chinese history is unmarred by any story of re- 
ligious persecution. It is only when religious organizations have interfered 
in secular affairs that Chinese resentment has been aroused, and such signifi- 
cance, other than political, that the recent demonstration of the Boxers orig- 
inally had, was chiefly as a protest against the appointment of Catholic priests 
as local magistrates, which was done under the recent French treaty. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that any great part of the Chinese people has been in- 
volved in this disturbance. They are intent on their daily tasks, and only 
when their personal lives are affected are they roused to action. If you try to 
talk politics to a Chinaman he will merely shrug his shoulders and say, 
‘* Let the Mandarins worry about that ; that is what they are paid for.’’ Yet 
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whenever an emperor has failed to give them good government, the Chinese 
have never hesitated to rise up and demand a change. The Chinese people 
are virile and sound, able to hold their own physically and intellectually with 
any race onearth. Morally they have reached a high plane. Their classical 
literature does not contain a single line of doubtful meaning, which is more 
than can be said for that of any other race or people, while their commercial 
integrity is acknowledged to be the highest the world has ever seen. 
q Confucius said: ‘‘ The scholar and the virtuous man will not desire to live 
at the expense of their virtue. They will, instead, willingly give up their 
lives to preserve it ;’’ while that other great sage, Mencius, said: ‘‘I have 
a desire for life and I also love righteousness, but if I cannot retain them 
both, I will sacrifice life and hold on to righteousness.’’ These are the 
ideals that have been continuously held before the Chinese people for more 
than twenty-five centuries. 

The Chinese, as a nation, do not oppose progress ; indeed, the mass of the 
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people rather welcome modern improvements. It is a sight never to be for- 
gotten to see the open cars of a Chinese railroad train, crowded with men 
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holding on their hats while their queues whip out in the rushing wind, all 
laughing and shouting as if it were the greatest sport in the world. The real 
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TEMPLE OF CONFUCIUS IN PEKING. 


difficulty is that the Chinese system of gov- 
ernment, invented to suit an age when it 
took weeks and months to communicate 
with outlying provinces, is breaking down 
under the new conditions introduced by 
the telegraph and the railroad train. 

But the powers who plan the partition of this ancient empire have over- 
looked the wonderful homogeneity of its people. Chinese dynasties have 
lasted only so long as they have given good government, but every conquering 
horde that has marched into China and overthrown a reigning dynasty and 
seized the reins of government has been finally swallowed up by the Chinese 
millions, while their countries have become provinces of the empire. Khitans, 
Mongols and Manchus, all have fared alike. What is the future of the 
modern invaders ? 

It matters little to the Chinaman by whom the development of his country 
is undertaken, and he ig indifferent as to the figurehead who sits on the 
throne, so long as its troubles are not forced upon him ; but his amalgamating 
instinct is persistent and he will absorb developers and invaders alike, and if 
they do not come from over too wide a sea, he will add their country to his 
empire. The future may see a Slav, a Tuton or even an Anglo-Saxon dynasty 
reigning over China; but be not deceived, the dynasty shall rest upon the 
same old Dragon Throne of history, and the sovereign shall be a true 
‘« Tien-tse’’ or ‘‘Son of Heaven.’’ 
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A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JouN. 
CHAPTER IV. 


HE hours of Christmas day rolled on, bringing, the 
world over, to lonely hearts the retrospective pangs 
that no amount of scoffing can wholly choke down. 

Brighton, Paris, Nice are the means sought by the 
prosperous, who have need to smother such memories. 
A novel by the fire, with a masculine pipe or a fem- 
inine cup of tea, supply a second-class train to the land 
of forgetfulness. The third is often an investment of all 
available cash or family valuables in alcoholic oblivion. 
But there are hours of darkness when all such attempts 
to cheat the inner éelf fail. Hours when the spirit must stand and face its 
own shattered past, its desolate future—hours when dead hands reach out 
from grave damp, and touch the heart; and chiller-still, comes the breath 
from shattered ideals, and now hopeless self-possibilities. 

It was into some such valley of shadows that Miss Thorne had gone down 
during that long afternoon spent in her state-room. 

The clatter of the lunch hour in the pantry had culminated and subsided, 
the afternoon had early darkened, and the stewardess, after several futile 
messages that tea was ready in the saloon, had brought it in, and set it on 
the trunk beside her, but still Miss Thorne sat staring at the white wooden 
partition where a selection from her wardrobe swayed to and fro with the 
ship’s motion. It could hardly be called thinking, this vivid realization that 
possessed her mind of all her own losses and disillusions: the kindly old 
father ; the dignified, ample home life of which she had been the head ; the 
brothers older than herself and settled in their own homes, who, without 
much community of interest, had formed a friendly background to her life ; 
and the central figure, the good-looking, cheerful lover, always so humbly 
devoted to herself, always holding before her eyes the prosperous married 
life ahead of them. It was strange to remember now how she had grown to 
lean on his self-confident decision, and to accept his coloring of the schemes 
for their future. 








*Begun in August, 1900. 
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It was not more than a month or two since such had been her surround- 
ings, and now they were more scattered than the leaves which had seen them 
go. Her father was dead, her home broken up.’ Brothers and their wives 
had shown a perfunctory interest and kindness which had sometimes seemed 
a shade worse than open indifference. Offers of a home had not been want- 
ing, but there was not one in which she would not have known her presence 
to be more tolerated than desired. But brothers and their wives would have 
mattered little if the central figure of the play could have kept his part of hero. 

At first there had been ardent sympathy and every self-forgetful effort to 
soothe her sorrow, until the girl was filled with remorse at not having better 
appreciated such devotion. Then came longer intervals between meetings, 
a depressed dwelling on the difficulties of the future, and the postponement 
of the marriage. Then there were journeys on the plea of business, and 
letters full of the disadvantages of long engagements, until in one blinding 
fash of comprehension, Miss Thorne had seen what it all meant. She sat 
down at once and wrote a letter which brought back a perfect composition in 
the way of a sorrowful acquiescence in her decision, and pathetic renunciation 
of all claims. 

She was of the sort in whom contempt kills all affection, and her sister-in-law 
considered that, in what followed, she showed a great lack of womanly feeling. 
Boldly and gravely she made known the breaking off of her engagement ‘‘ by 
mutual consent.’’ In the same fashion she announced her intention of re- 
turning to Paris to resume her art studies. 

No one tried to prevent her. She was of age, and her small income would. 
suffice with extreme care and economy. In their plentiful Canadian homes her 
brothers and their wives little guessed the grimness of that phrase, ‘‘ extreme 
care and economy,”’ to a solitary woman in a big city. The dreary rooms, 
the skimped meals, the shabby clothes, the long street trudges in storm or 
darkening winter weather, the absence of all variety or brightness of life. She 
knew it all well enough—the girl who was going to face it. She could see 
now those dingy rooms high up in a big apartment house on the Clichy Heights, 
which she was to share with an erratic American widow who seemed content to 
spend the rest of her existence daubing away at hopeless studies among the 
chattering girls of the studio Katin. She wondered vaguely if Mrs. Silas P. 
Stark still wore that sleeveless green knitted woolen jacket and the little 
corkscrew curls at either side of the shrewd, kindly face, and if the rooms 
had ever been dusted or cleaned since she herself had left them. 

And now, perhaps, she might never unpack her boxes under the shelter of 
that delapidated, but friendly roof. If she could bring herself to entertain 
Mr. Stewart’s mad scheme, a widely different prospect lay before her. She 
must think—she must think, and not sit there, raging in her heart that she, 
Mathilde Thorne, should have become an object of such contemptuous pity 
to the merest stranger that he could consider her destiny a fit subject for the 


most reckless freak to lay hold of. With all her womanly pride up in arms, 


it was a trifle that seemed to sting the most, and that trifle was the fact of 
her name being Mathilde, after her French mother. How she now hated the 
name! How should she ever let Mr. Stewart know that it was hers. She 
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knew that she should eventually have to tell him, for, somehow or other, even 
with every womanly instinct at bay against the proposition, she knew. that 
she meant to at least consider the carrying out of this mad scheme. That it 
might, probably would, explode in a week, she believed. But in her present 
humor, the very recklessness of the project tempted her. 

If she must always carry about with her the same numbed and bitter spirit, 
surely it were better to carry it in a comfortable carriage than a-foot—first- 
class instead of third ; surely it were better to be alone, with footman and 
maid in attendance, than alone, having to run her own errands, pack her own 
trunk, and wrangle with the landladies. If a Stewart family row ensued, it 
could hardly hurt her, either in feelings or in pocket. As for pride—her pride 
should be used by now to wounds, she said to herself bitterly, and even the 

daily pang of the daily acted lie she might get 

used to. It was strange that with all her sullen 

indignation against Stewart, she still felt a 

full confidence that he would keep to his 
share of the bargain, and make no more 
claims upon her than he had pledged 
himself to. There was no grain of 












kindliness towards him—no satis- 

fied vanity at his choice. There 

was only the reckless courage 
of the gambler who throws 

his last stake, knowing 

that it is insufficient 

to procure him one 
comfortable meal. 
What good could 
her life bring her ? 
Let her throw it 
all upon this wild 
chance ! 

And so, at the 
sound of the first 
hell, she roused 
herself from that 
long intense ab- 
sorption in the 
freaks of her own 
destiny, and then 
set herself to get 
ready for the 
Christmas feast. 

There was a cer- 
tain courageous 

‘AND 80, AT THE SOUND OF THE FIRST BELL, SHE AROUSED HEESELF.”? 4&1 d determined 
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the ‘‘St. Lawrence’s’’ Christmas dinner table, worthy of a better cause\_ The 
electric lights gave it as white a radiance as they might have done to the 
daintiest feast. Wreathes of holly and mistletoe lay along by the fiddles, 
and the cook had surpassed himself in a brilliantly decorated boar’s head, 
that held the place of honor on the captain’s table. Captain and officers wore 
their best uniforms, and the sleekness of hair and brilliancy of neckties visible 
among the bag-men was a matter of evident admiration to the stewards. 

Even the Northwest men looked a bit more brushed up than usual, though 
few of them, amongst whom was not Mr. Stewart, had attained the dignity 
of a black coat. 

Mrs. Hunter, the sea captain’swife, had donned the black silk, lace collar, 
and cameo brooch which had graced tea meetings and church socials in every 
quarter of the globe. The bag-man’s bride had emerged from her seclusion, 
pale, but gorgeous in a bodice of Stuart tartan velvet which had been the envy 
of all the girl friends privileged to inspect it in her trousseau. 

Miss Thorn still kept her big red cloak around her, but to-night she had 
exchanged the black lace scarf which she usually wore over her head in the 
saloon, for one of creamy old Spanish lace, which she had fastened at the 
throat by a spray of bright-berried holly. 

Captain Kerrand Mr. Hudson greeted her appearance with effusive inquiries 
after the headache. 

‘*T should never have recovered the shock if you had not been able to come 
to my tree this evening,’’ Charlie Hudson protested. ‘‘ But she doesn’t look 
as though she had a headache, does she, Kerr?’’ . 

‘‘[’m rather afraid she does. Here, Miss Thorne, come and rest in your 
own corner while we are waiting for the Captain,’’ the older man said kindly. 

His greater feminine experience enabled him to see the traces of past storm 
in feverishly flushed cheeks and dark-rimmed eyes. 

As befitted the more formal occasion, instead of singly slipping into their 
seats on arrival, they awaited in little groups the advent of the Captain. 

Mr. Stewart had not yet appeared, and the girl raged inwardly at the fact 
that she was trembling with nervous dread of the meeting. 

But the Captain’s honest red face and burly figure, smart in gold-laced 
coat, appeared, bearing down upon her corner. 

‘*Come, Miss Thorne,’’ he said in hearty tones, ‘‘ you must take my arm 
to-night.’’ And so led her to her place, while the first officer and doctor did 
respectively the same for Mrs. Hunter and the bride at their own tables. 

With an air of great pomp and ceremony Charlie Hudson placed Mrs. 
Hunter’s little girl beside him, while Captain Kerr took charge of the other, 
both children apparently stiffened into rigidity by the unaccustomed honor. 

The Captain spoke in an aside to .Miss Thorne. ‘‘I’ve just been to your 
cabin to look for you, and bring you in to dinner. I’d have missed my own 
girls twice as much if you hadn’t been beside me to-night.”’ 

The girl turned on him eyes that had in them the suffering of a dumb 
animal’s, before which his own grew dim. 

‘* You are very good to me, ”’ she said simply. 


‘* Not a bit, not a bit,’’ he answered, patting her benevolently on the arm. 
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‘‘ tT WAS A MARVELOUS RELIEF TO HER WHEN TIIEIR TALK WAS INTERRUPTED, AND 
SHE COULD REGAIN THE SHELTER OF HER OWN CABIN.’’ 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 

‘‘T know a plucky girl when I see one, and there is nothing that fetches me 
like pluck.’’ During this dialogue, Stewart had quickly slipped into his seat 
opposite, and as the Captain attacked his soup, he spoke to Miss Thorne. 

‘‘T hope that the headache is better,’ he said. ‘‘I hunted up the 
stewardess just now, and she said that you had gone in.”’ 

‘Thank’ s—yes—you are very kind,”’ the girl stammered. 

It maddened her that she could not speak connectedly for the heavy heart- 
beats under the scrutiny of those keen eyes. 
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Charlie Hudson, wittingly or not, came to her rescue. 

‘*The next time that Miss Thorne has a headache we must hang a basket 
for cards for kind inquiries on her door, or the stewardess will strike,’’ he said. 

‘Miss Thorne is going to be good, and not have any more headaches,’’ the 
Captain announced with benevolent despotism. 

‘I don’t think that I shall have many more chances. The voyage is so 
nearly over now.’’ As she spoke she looked across at Mr. Stewart. 

He seemed to be taking up and answering a challenge. 

‘* Don’t be too sure of that,’’ he said. 
Captain ?”’ 

‘* Something like that,’’ the other answered shortly. 

Even the benevolence of Christmas could not make his answer anything 
but short to a remark referring to the speed or rather slowness of his ship. 

Champagne had been ordered on all sides, and although of the quality 
usual on ship-board, it still served to loosen tongues, and promote laughter. 
Captain Kerr, sitting beside her, filled her glass, and Mathilde was glad of 
anything to stop the fits of nervous trembling that shook her. 

Even Rosina and Gwendolin had taken a few dubious sips out of the glasses 
beside them before they were stopped by a stern mandate from their temper- 
ance mama at the first officer’s table. 

‘*Never mind, Rosina,’’ Charlie Hudson consoled his partner. ‘It is 
said to give little girls headaches, and ginger ale fizzes just as cheerfully. 
You shall ask me to your wedding, and drink my health then.’’ 

‘*]’m never going to marry,’’ piped up a shrill voice from the hitherto 
dumb Rosina. ‘‘I’m going to be a missionary to the Chinese. I put all my 
cents into a money-box for the heathen, now. She doesn’t,’’ pointing the 
severe finger of scorn at her sister opposite, who hung her head, convicted of 
crime, 

‘* Well, of all the little prigs !’’ Charlie Hudson ejaculated in horror. ‘I 
think I'll swap partners with you, Kerr.’’ Then, with a further effort at 
sociability. ‘‘ And what do you do with your pennies, Gwendolin ?”’ 

That young woman raised the head that sunk under the weight of moral 
obliquity. 

‘‘They’re cents, not pennies, and I put them all into my money-box, and 
when we go back to Boston mammer puts them into the savings’ bank for me, 
and I get interest. I’ve got five dollars and fifty-five cents in the Boston 
savings bank. I'll show you my book.”’ 

Having poured this out with shrill volubility, Gwendolin resumed her 
business-like dispatch of the plum pudding, while Charlie Hudson looked 
helplessly across at Miss Thorne. 

‘One might as well have made dolls for a bank director and a Methodist 
parson,’’ he said, but now Rosina’s voice was heard in indignant accents. 
‘“We aren’t Methodists, we’re Baptists.’’ 
answer. 

Miss Thorne laughed. ‘‘ Poor Mr. Hudson! 


‘It’s three good days yet, isn’t it, 


And to this no one was found to 
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Stewart. They can hang them up by their looking-glasses for pin-cushions 
and to keep them from forgetting their Christmas at sea.’’ And again she 
looked straight at Mr. Stewart. 


The retort was obvious and he made it quickly. ‘‘ Do you think that there 
is any likelihood of its being forgotten then?’’ he asked pointedly, but all 
the answer that he received was a careless, ‘‘ How should I know?”’ as she 
turned to something the steward offered her. But the time had come for 
toasts and speeches. The Captain opened the list with ‘the Queen,’ and the 
National Anthem rang out its heart-stirring rythm, heartily echoed by the line 
of stewards and cooks in the doorway, and caught up by men in the cold and 


outer darkness of the deck. 
The Captain’s health was proposed, and cheered to the echo, and after this 





‘* WELL, THEN, WILL YOU LET If PLEDGE You.”’ 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 
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came various efforts, such as ‘ the ladies,’ ‘absent friends,’ ‘sweethearts and 
wives.’ As the ladies health was toasted Charlie Hudson leant across the 
table and held out his glass to clink against Miss Thorne’s, according to the 
pretty old custom. 

It was very much a matter of course for Stewart to follow suit, which he 
did, saying in a tone which caught only her ear—‘‘ A pledge of good faith !”’ 
But his eyes sought in vain for any promise, for any light of friendship in her 
face. 

Her smile was not defiant, but if it was not that it was certainly enigmatical. 





CHAPTER V. 

But Charlie Hudson had begun to fidget and exchange mysterious whispers 
with the head steward, who presently went and whispered to the Captain, 
who spoke up— 

** Ladies and gentlemen, our Christmas dinner being happily ended, we will 
now adjourn to the other table where the Christmas tree arranged by the kind 
exertions of a few of our passengers, is awaiting us.’’ 

There was a general move towards the centre of the saloon where on a stand 
under the sky-light the tree shone resplendent from electric light above. 

Rosina had condescended, with portentious gravity, to carry round the 
captain’s cap, from which the duplicate numbers were to be drawn. 

The fun began with the captain, who drew first, being handed a dainty 
little ivory powder-puff box with lookingglass top. 

It was quaint to see all the small belongings of travel that went to make 
up those gifts. Penknives, pencil-cases, and match-boxes, together with any 
variety of novels, formed the greater part of the masculine contribution ; 
and from the women were one or two dainty little boxes and sachets, while 
Captain Kerr’s cardboard furniture and animals reigned alone of their kind. 

Miss Thorne had, as she thought, tucked herself in safely between the 
captain and Charlie Hudson; but, as they were both directing the fun, her 
refuge was not a sure one. 

Presently she felt, rather than saw, that Stewart had slipped into the seat 
which Hudson had vacated. 

‘*Did you see what I have drawn?’’ he asked, holding out a little scented 
sachet with her own initials in one corner. 

‘*Yes; I saw Mr. Hudson give it to you,’’ she answered dryly. 

Charlie Hudson drew a tortoise-shell hairpin; Mrs. Hunter a copy of Swin- 
burne’s poems. * 

‘*Tt will look smart on grandma’s parlor table,’ 
the bright cover with complacency. 

‘*T would like to witness grandma’s horror if she takes to studying it,”’ 
Stewart said in an aside to Miss Thorne. 

Charlie Hudson even mustered up courage to present a pair of dolls to the 
sisters, who gravely proceeded to investigate all the minutie of their compo- 
sition. In spite of the apparent incongruity of the objects drawn, Miss 
Thorne had doubts if there were not some method in the chance, especially 
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’ she said, contemplating 
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when her number brought her a little silver photograph case in which she 
had seen a picture of one of Captain Kerr’s children. 

More was to follow, though, for, as the proceedings seemed to be drawing 
to a close, and the revived bride was executing a piece of musical fireworks 
at the piano, Hudson came to her with two small white packets in his 
hand. 

‘* These are directed gifts,’’ he said, handing them to her. 

Miss Thorne’s heart sank. She looked round, but the Captain had gone 
over to the piano. Mr. Stewart sat beside her, and Hudson stood looking on. 
She had nothing to do but open the parcels, and she chose that which she 
knew was addressed in Hudson’s writing. 

It’s contents proved to bea pin with a nugget fora head, which she had ad- 
mired one day when he was wearing it. : 

‘*Oh, but this is too good. I can’t take this,’’ she said, distressed. 

‘* Please do,’’ he urged ; and as she looked into his honest face, pink with 
shyness, she yielded, thanking him gracefully. Then came the second pack- 
age, and, do what she would, her fingers would bungle a bit over it. 

The wrapping disclosed an old seal with arms engraved upon an amethyst. 
She let it lie upon her open palm, and turned toward Stewart. 

Charlie Hudson had fled, and they were practically alone, under shelter of 
a noisy chorus at the piano. 

‘Ts this yours?’’ she asked. 

‘‘No; it is yours, if you will accept it. You don’t mind, do you?’’ And, 
in spite of his coolness, there was a touch of anxiety in his tone. 

‘‘T suppose that my keeping it settles the question?’’ she asked in the 
same dull, lifeless fashion. 

He stared, pudzled ; then spoke warmly. ‘‘No. Why, do you suppose 
that I should try to entrap you in that way? I had promised you only to 
ask for further discussion. Cannot I give you a trifle like that as a sign of 
friendship, just as Hudson has done?”’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘ But these are the family arms, are 
they not? I could not take it without being in some measure pledged.”’ 

‘Well, then, will you let it pledge you? I ask nothing better,’’ he said, 
leaning forward. ‘ 

‘‘T suppose it might as well be now as any other time. What does it 
matter?’’ she said wearily. 

He laughed shortly. ‘‘ That’s a cheerful light in which to look at it! 
Don’t you think that you could manage to be less downcast over the matter? 
I have felt such a brute this afternoon.’’ 

She flushed hotly, and her voice was sharper, as she asked: ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

‘* How could I help it when I knew that I was the cause of your being 
shut up in your cabin all the afternoon? Ipictured you wailing and gnashing 
your teeth, and could see the same idea reflected in Hudson’s wrathful eye.”’ 

‘‘You need not be afraid. I shall not trouble you with any low spirits, 
now or in the future.’’ 

It was a strange wooing this, with the barely veiled animosity of the 
woman, and the cynical coolness of the man. 
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‘*T am not afraid of your low spirits,’’ he answered composedly. ‘‘I know 
that if you once take up a thing you will carry it through with pluck.”’ 

This was the second time to-night that she had been called plucky, and the 
contrast between inward feelings and outward aspect was strong enough to 
bring a mirthless smile to her lips. 

‘It?s a good thing,’’ he went on casually, ‘‘that we have two or three 
days more of the voyage in which to settle things. There is a deal to think 
over and talk over ahead of us.”’ 

‘*A sort of alphabet of deceit to be mastered,’’ she suggested ; but if she 
had hoped to annoy him she did not succeed. 

‘* Something like that,’’ he agreed. 

Was it a nightmare, she wondered to herself—this scene where two people 
were tying themselves mutually for life, with no more signs of feeling than if 
they had been playing a game. 

It was a marvellous relief to her when their talk was shortly interrupted, 
and when she could regain the shelter of her cabin. 

Like a worn-out child, she crept into her berth, and slept through the long 
hours of the winter night lulled by the rocking of the waves. 

It was a strange bewildered awakening the next morning to the realization 
of a new scheme of existence; but as that scheme crystalized itself before 
her she found herself facing it with fresh courage. It was, perhaps, her 
perfect physical health that enabled her to shake off the shadows of the day 
before. 

However it was, the change was obvious, and brought a pleased expression 
from Mr. Stewart when he found her alone at the breakfast table, the captain 
having departed, and her neighbors being late. 

‘‘That’s right,’’? he said cheerfully. ‘‘I can see by your face that you 
have had a good night’s rest, and I feel less of a culprit than I did last even- 
ing. Shall we organize our committee of deceit this morning ?’’ 

‘* Tf you like,’”’ she assented, as carelessly as if it had been a request to pass 
the mustard. 

‘‘Good morning. These are nice hours to keep’’ (addressing Charlie 
Hudson, who had just made his appearance); and as she turned to him the 
veil of cold reserve dropped from face and voice. 

Charlie Hudson considered himself very unhappy this morning. He had, 
for the last three or four days, been indulging in a sentimental devotion to 
the woman, a good five years older than himself. Yesterday had revealed to 
him the fact that he was only chorus in the play—a looker-on at some crisis 
—and he had not liked it any better than most people would, and was rather 
sorry for himself in consequence. It was adding insult to injury, when Mr. 
Stewart remarked : 

‘* You look as though the ship’s champagne hadn’t agreed with you.”’ 

He made a rather sulky retort, and the breakfast proceeded silently. 

‘*No hopes of a morning on deck,’’ Stewart reported later on. ‘‘ Our native 
land is sending forth the welcome of a hopeless drizzle to meet us.’’ 

‘*Your native land,’’ she corrected. ‘‘Mine can boast of twelve months’ 
sunshine in the year.”’ 
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| ! ‘Why did she, all at once, feel so intensely national—so opposed to every- 
thing English ?—she wondered to herself. 
She started back from that momentary vision to find Stewart watching her 
intently. All he said, however, was : 
**As you cannot go on deck, I have put your rugs in your own corner. We 
can hold our parliament there.’’ 
And it was held there, for the others, who had strolled in with social 
intent, drew back before the signs of an absorbed ¢éte-d-téte. With true fem- 
‘ inine instinct, Miss Thorne had armed herself with a bit of embroidery that 
kept eyes and fingers busy. 
The man glanced at it impatiently once or twice, but said nothing, as lean- 


** WITH TRUE FEMININE INSTINCT, MISS THORNE ARMED HERSELF WITH A BIT OF EMBI OIDERY.’’ 


Drawn by George Bonawitz 


ing his elbows on the table, he opened and glanced down the pages of a note- 
book. ‘I’ve been thinking,’’ he began, ‘‘that I had better write out a 
careful table of names, dates and places, for you to have by you. It will 


help to keep you from making mistakes.”’ 

‘*How are you counting to supply my want of local knowledge of the 
Northwest ?’’ she asked ironically. 

He looked dubious. ‘‘It is certainly rather a weak point,’’ he acknowl- 
edged. 


‘*One among many.’’ 
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‘* But,’’ he went on, “‘ at any rate, you know thoroughly the general life of 
the country, enough to supply the differences which exist in the Northwest.”’ 
Her interest in the game was beginning to awake. ‘‘That general knowl- 


edge would hardly get me safely through five minutes’ conversation with 
anyone who had been there.”’ 


‘*We must avoid such people.”’ 

‘*That might not be always possible.”’ 

‘*Possible enough at Orkwell, where so few strangers ever come. You 
must remember that the difficulties only exist in Mrs. Herbert’s company, 
and of that we shall endeavor to have as little as possible. Who, in general 
society, is going to put you through your paces about dates and places? 
You are a Canadian ; that fact is easily accepted, but you are hardly likely 
to meet three people who would understand that the difference between Cal- 
garry and Montreal was any greater than the difference between Plymouth and 
London. And another thing that I have been thinking of—,’’ he went on, 
‘‘that it would only be creating useless difficulties for yourself to attempt to 
play the role of —’’ he hesitated, ‘‘ of that habitant woman. I have had no 
reason, from their letters, to think that they had the faintest idea of what she 
really was. I am sure that the letters could not have been so cordial if they 
had. Of course, the intelligence of the hedged-in country dame, only a stage 
or so less bucolic than the peasant, will have difficulty in grasping the fact 
that a Canadian can be a more cultivated woman of the world than herself, 
but she might as well have difficulty over that as anything else. Your French 
descent will afford enough exotic material to feed her fancy on. Bye-the-bye, 
should you mind telling me your Christian name?”’ 

Miss Thorne started. It was just what she had been trying to make up 
her mind to inform him. 

‘*My name is Mathilde,’’ she answered, bending and absorbed scrutiny 
upon her work. 

‘‘Oh——”’ Then there was a pause before he asked in a gentler tone 
than usual, ‘‘Do you mind it all so very much?” Her silk had knotted, 
and she pulled at it impatiently. 

‘What does it matter what I mind, if I am determined to go through 
with it?’’ she retorted. 

Then, as he remained silent, she looked up with repentance for her rude- 
ness. ‘‘ Please don’t mind me. I did not mean to be so disagreeable. It’s 
only that I get a bit nervous.”’ 

He made a movement as if to lay his hand on hers, but she drew it back 
too quickly. 

‘*Oh, I understand,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But, if you don’t mind, I should 
like to talk about our immediate plans. I think it would be better to let no 
hint of our intentions get about on board, don’t you?”’ 

‘*Most certainly,’’ she agreed with alacrity. 

** Well, then, may I ask what were your plans on first landing?”’ 

How strange it seemed that those carefully thought-out plans of hers should 


already loom so vague and unreal. She realized that, already, she was cut 
adrift from her old life. 
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‘*T had written to some lodgings that I know of at Chelsea. I had meant to 
stay there for a week to do some shopping, which is cheaper done in London, 
and then go over to Paris, where my friend expects me.”’ 

‘Ts she an ardent friend? Will she want to know all about everything?”’ 

Mathilde smiled with a vision of the sharp face, and the somewhat grim 
philosophy of its owner. 

‘‘She is hardly to be called a friend at all. We were to have joined forces 
from motives of economy, that is all.’’ 

**So much the better. Well, suppose that you go to your Chelsea lodgings 
as you planned. I won’t communicate with my people, and they don’t know 
when I am due in England. Wecan be married by special license and spend 
a few days at a hotel, writing home then, when to expect us. Do you think 
that would do?” 

‘Mathilde sat listening to these detailed plans with much the same sensa- 
tions as the general of a threatened army, who sees himself gradually and 
inevitably surrounded and outnumbered. Were, what had seemed but a 
moment before, such vague and visionary projects, really so practical and 
imminent?’’. She all but started up with an impulse to cry out, ‘‘Oh, I 
cannot! It is impossible!’? But a second thought came quickly to check 
her. What was there on the other hand for her to turn to? Wounded pride 
and the instinct of getting to shelter to hide her sorrows had supplied a strong 
enough face to bring her away from home, but day by day of that winter 
voyage had been sapping her courage for the solitary struggle ahead, so that 
now, if only from having dropped the plan for a few hours, she felt the im- 
possibility of returning to it. She had no strength to struggle now ; let the 
current of fate carry her wherever it would. 

Stewart was watching her unveiled agitation with a not unkindly smile. 

** Does it seem very formidable at near sight? Never mind, there is really 
nothing to be afraid of. I promise you, I won’t bother you in any way. 
You shall be as free as you have ever been.”’ 

And for all her shrinking, she could not but feel the genuineness in his 
words. In the next two days there were many such talks and discussions 
between them. 


Almost to her own surprise, Mathilde found herself growing in some 
measure accustomed to the project, although, in a fashion keeping up the de- 
fensive attitude which she had almost involuntarily assumed in Mr. Stewart's 
society. 


( To be continued. ) 
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BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MONEY FOR EVERYBODY. 
By Mitron E. AILEs. 


F the making of money, as has been said of the making of books, there is 
no end. All the year the busy money factory of the United States, over 
on the hill beyond the Washington monument, is kept at work full time 

during the day, and often throughout the hours of the night, responding to 
requisitions for paper money and other obligations of the Government. At ia 
the same time the mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans, and San Francisco 
are busily engaged in turning out coins of the realm, while the various assay 
offices are open for the’ reception of that yellow metal from which, later on, 2 
will be minted gold coins. 

The visitor who makes the usual hasty excursion through the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at Washington is apt to wonder if the Government is 
not a little too enterprising in its manufacture of paper money. Here in one 
room may be seen 900 men and women, working like beavers eight hours a 
day; and just now, because of the requirements of the new financial law, there 
are three shifts, thus filling every moment of the twenty-four hours. There 
seems to be a rivalry as to who can do the most among this force of men and 
women skilled in the art of plate printing. Greenbacks and Treasury notes, 
silver and gold certificates, and national bank notes come from their hands to 
the value of millions, and the visitor not familiar with the limitations of the 
law respecting their issue may indeed fear that they will soon flutter over the 
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land in myriads. He thinks of 
the many cartloads of paper 
money issued during the War of 
the Revolution, and of the Con- 
tinental notes that became so 
common and so worthless as to 
be used for wall paper, and he 
may think that there is danger, 
if the effort of the Government’s 
present printing establishment 
is to be taken as a measure, that 
the paper money of this day may 
also not be ‘‘ worth a continen- 
tal.’’ Any such fear is indeed 
groundless, despite the actual 
and visible demonstration of an 
apparent overproduction of pa- 
per money. 

The law carefully limits the 
issue of United States notes, or 
greenbacks, to an amount not 
exceeding $346,000,000. Before 


this sum can be exceeded there HON. GEORGE E, ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 





must be further authority from Congress. The Treasury notes, sometimes 
called ‘‘Sherman notes,’’ were limited by the purchase of silver bullion 
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under the law of 1890, 
and they will now be 
gradually retired under 
the operation of the new 
financial law which re- 
ceived the signature of 
the President last March. 
The silver and gold cer- 
tificates are issued only 
when the Government 
has in its possession the 
actual coin and bullion 
for its redemption. Na- 
tional bank notes are all 
secured by government 
bonds (although there 
might with perfect safety 
be a limited issue with 
no other security than 


SOME OF UNCLE SAM’S ASSAY OFFICES. 
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the assets of the banks), 
and no greater volume of 
bank notes can be issued 
than is represented by 
the paid-up capital of 
the banks. So there is a 
legal limit to the amount 
of all kinds of paper 
money which may be 
issued, no matter what 
quantities may be pro- 
duced by the operatives 
of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing: 

But why does the Gov- 
ernment put forth such 
prodigious efforts in the 
manufacture of its paper 
money? The paper note 
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is a short-lived thing. In passing from hand to hand, it meets with many 
adventures and vicissitudes, all of which leave their impairing imprint. The 
new, crisp greenback which leaves the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
to-day a thing of beauty may to-morrow be an unsightly piece of paper, dirty 
and crumpled, in the till of some stall at the fish market. In a week’s 
time it may bear only faint resemblance to the perfect specimen as it came 
from the hand of the printer. By and bye this note, having served many 
a worthy, and perhaps many an unworthy purpose, having passed through 
the hands of the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, will find its 
way, soiled, faded and torn, toa bank. The bank will bundle it up with a 
lot of its kind, send it to the Treasury for 
redemption, and request in exchange a new 
note of like denomination; and so the 
round is kept up, multiplied a million 
\) AY times by similar experiences. The daily 
\ y redemption of those notes which are purely 
United States obliga- 
tions, such as green- 
- backs, ‘Treasury notes, 
gold and silver certifi- 
sates, aggregates more 
than $1,000,000, 
while from $10,000, - 
000 to $12,000,000 a 
month represents the 
redemption of the cir- 
culating notes of na- 
tional banks. 
Cleanliness, then, 
furnishes one reason 
why 2,000 men and 
women toil in the 
Government’s money 
factory. They must 
work to meet the 
popular demand for 
new and clean notes. 
In one respect the 
Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing is en- 
titled to a peculiar 
distinction. No other 
concern, public or pri- 
vate, can claim such 


UNITED STATES ASSAY bee ce universal demand for 
its product. Among 
the seventy-five or 
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eighty million people of the 
United States, there can be few 
who do not use daily in some 
form or other, things made by 
its skilled operatives, When- 
ever you purchase and affix the 
postage stamp to a letter, which 
represents the charge the Gov- 
ernment makes for carrying the 
mails, you have obtained one of 
the things manufactured in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. And so, too, you come in 
contact with the product of that 
establishment whenever, since 
the passage of the war revenue 
act, you draw a check, pur- 
chase a package of medicinal 
soap or chewing gum, or any 
one of the numerous articles sub- 





Jeet - the cig rae A eae DR. CABELL WHITEHEAD, ASSAYER OF THE MINT. 
Like many other institutions 

of this day, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing owes its origin to the 
necessities of the Civil War. Prior to that struggle, all the securities 
and stamps needed by the Government were furnished by private engrav- 
ing establishments known as banknote companies. The beginning of the 
Bureau was small, indeed, Its first work. was to print the signatures 
of the Register of the: Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States 
on notes and bonds, these notes and bonds having been executed by 
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private companies under contract. Gradually, however, the Government 
ce assumed for itself thie manufacture of its various securities, the last of these 
to be taken in charge directly by the Government being adhesive postage 
stamps. This was done in 1894, when the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
hi entered into direct competition with banknote companies, and by under- 


bidding them secured the privilege of printing the millions upon millions of 
ia postage stamps so common in every day’s transactions. Last year, to meet 
} the requirements of the Post Office Department, the Bureau produced 
4 3,715,828,875 postage stamps. About three billion and a half of these were 
| the ordinary stamps with which all are familiar. In addition, there were over 
i 200,000,000 of what are known as the trans-Mississippi series—those issued 
to commemorate the exposition at Omaha. The Bureau also printed more. 
4 . than 16,000,000 postage-due stamps, needed by the Post Office Department 
om * 
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SURFACE PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 

for the purpose of enforcing payment for the carriage of those letters upon 
which the senders had neglected, either consciously or unconsciously, to pre- 
pay the charges. And it took about 6,000,000 special delivery stamps to 
meet the demand for the more speedy communication designed by that 
method. Of course, in the ordinary series the two-cent stamp holds first 
place. Of the three and one-half billions of the ordinary class produced, 
more than two and one-half billions were of the two-cent variety, while almost 
one billion were one-cent stamps. The largest denomination of postage stamp 


now issued is $100. It is used énly by newspapers and periodicals. Last 
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PLATE PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 





year the Bureau printed 55,000 of these $100 stamps. The tax stamps 
required by the war revenue act range in value from one-eighth of one 
cent to one thousand dollars. The latter is a documentary stamp, and 
usually required by large corporations in executing mortgages. The ne- 
cessity for so large a denomination was made apparent upon an occa- 
sion when a railroad corporation was required to execute a mortgage, and the 
stamps available at that time more than covered the entire surface of the 
document. Only four of these $1,000 stamps are printed on a single sheet of 
paper. The one-eighth cent, the smallest denomination, is a proprietary stamp. 
Last year the Bureau printed 171,908,000 of this small denomination. There 
are other fractional stamps, such as the quarter cent, three-eighths cent, five- 
eighths, one and one- 
quarter, two and one- 
half and so on, issued 
in quantities quite as 
large as the one-eighth- 
cent denomination. An 
idea of the enormous 
volume of tax-paid busi- 
ness done under the in- 
ternal revenue schedules 
may be had from the 
fact that last year the 
Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing executed INTERIOR PLATE VAULT. 
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for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue considerably more than 
3,000,000,000 stamps of all kinds used in the collection of internal revenue 
taxes. These relate to a variety of subjects. There are many thousands of 
subjects of taxation under the proprietary schedules, and under the internal 
revenue laws taxes are levied upon such articles as playing cards, oleomargar- 
ine, filled cheese, and mixed flour. In 
the tax-paid spirit schedules stamps 
must be printed for spirits put up in 
various-sized packages, ranging all the 
way from one-tenth of a pint to one 
hundred and thirty gallons. The great 
variety of stamps required to be affixed 








to the many subjects of taxa- 
tion and their many more 
divisions requires incessant 
effort on the part of the Bu- 
reau’s operatives. 

The new island _ posses- 
sions, or those which have 
come into closer relations OFFICE OF CUSTODIAN OF DIES, ROLLS AND PLATES, 
with the United States, have imposed their share of burden upon the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. Last year Cuba was supplied with postage stamps 
to the extent of 18,400,500, ranging in value from one cent to ten cents. One 
of the Cuban denominations is a two and one-half cent stamp. Porto Rico 
and the Philippines each required last year over 4,000,000 stamps, while 
(iuam applied for and received ‘one, two, and five cent stamps to the number 
of 45,000. 

In addition to the printing of paper money, tax and postage stamps, there 
is the engraving and printing of United States bonds. Coupon bonds of the 
United States are constantly being exchanged for registered bonds, and the 
latter are being transferred by their owners to others, such others requiring 
new bonds registered in their own names. These transactions necessitate the 
constant printing of bonds to an extent almost equalling the multiplication of 
the paper money issues. 

The total work performed by this great printing Bureau in a single year 
represents a sum equal in value to all the money in circulation in the United 
States. According to the last official statement of the money in circulation 
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in this country, there is now held among the people a sum exceeding 
$2,000,000,000. This is made up of all the gold and silver coins, govern- 
ment paper money, national bank notes, and fractional and minor coin in 
circulation ; and yet if all this money, representing all there is of every kind 
in the United States, were to be brought to Washington and piled up on the 
White Lot, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing could bring forth a single 
year’s product which would equal it in value. Its year’s product represents 
a value twice the bonded debt of the United States. 

But, for reasons before explained, the efforts of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing do not add a single additional dollar to the money in circulation. 
Its function is to maintain the present, or legal volume ina good and healthy 
condition. Whatever additions can now be made to the circulating medium 
must come from gold presented at the mints, or from increases in the notes 
of national banks. 

The remarkable thing about the handling of these immense values is that 
so carefully are they guarded that never but once has there been a loss to the 
government. A few months after the Bureau of Engraving and Printing began 


the execution of postage stamps, a new employee succeeded in stealing 
92,000 two-cent stamps. These for the most part were recovered and the 
offender was punished, Beyond this theft it is not known that any loss has 


ever occurred to the government in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The system of checks has been so thoroughly organized that it is practically 
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EXAMINING NOTES 





FOR IMPERFECTIONS. 


impossible for an employee to leave the Bureau 
with anything of value. A government note 
passes through no less than fifty-two hands dur- 
ing its preparation, and each one of these fifty- 
two persons must obtain acquittance from re- 
a sponsibility for that note by turning it over to 
another and receiving a receipt therefor before he is permitted to leave the 
building. When the day’s work is done, the amount of work turned in must 
correspond with the blank sheets delivered in the morning. If any are miss- 
ing, the entire force in the Division responsible is kept in until the missing 
sheet or sheets are found; or, as has happened in two or three instances 
where they could not be found, the employees of the division are required to 

make good the loss from their pay. 
Within the limits of this article it will be impossible to describe with much 
detail the process of manufacture in preparing a government note for circula- 
| tion. Briefly, however, it may be said that up among the Berkshire Hills in 
Massachusetts, in the town of Pittsfield, there is a paper mill owned and 
operated by the present Governor of Massachusetts. For many years he has 
succeeded in underbidding his competitors in the matter in furnishing to the 
Government what is called ‘‘ distinctive paper’’ that is, paper so manufactured 
and so marked as to be of a different kind from any other. The peculiar 
characteristic of this distinctive paper is that it has running through it bands 
of colored silk fibre. You will observe these fibres in various colors upon 
Ha holding a government note to the light ; and the paper is of peculiar texture, 
fine in quality, and of a kind which readily receives and retains the ink used 
by plate printers. The mill at Pittsfield is under the supervision of an officer 
of the Treasury Department, whose duty it is to see that none of the distinctive 
paper leaves the mill except for shipment to the Treasury Department at 
Washington. Upon its reception there it is carefully counted by Treasury 
experts, representing the Secretary of the Treasury. Whenever the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is in need of a supply of this 
distinctive paper upon which to print notes or other securities, he makes his 
requisition upon the Secretary of the Treasury for the quantity required. 
Upon its delivery to him he is thereafter responsible for its return to the 
Treasurer of the United States in the form of printed money. Of course there 
is allowance for spoiled sheets, but he must keep strict and accurate account 
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of those damaged, else the Bureau over which he presides will be responsible 
for the loss, and the value of a single sheet of distinctive paper depends largely 
upon the value of the notes which are to be printed upon it. 

The preparation of the paper for printing is first begun in what is known as 
the wetting room. Great care must be taken in wetting the paper in order to 
preserve the sizing. The cloths are required to be kept scrupulously clean, 
and the laundry bill of the Bureau is a heavy one, about ten thousand pieces 
of cloth being sent to the laundry weekly. 


The process of plate printing has progressed but little since it was originally 
invented by the goldsmiths of Florence, who found that by rubbing a black 


pigment in the engraved lines upon their work they could produce a facsimile 
of it upon paper or parchment. The fineness of the work required, particularly 
upon the faces of notes and bonds, can only be obtained by the most careful 
manipulation of a skilled workman, so that the great bulk of the work is done 
by hand labor. Each printer is assigned a small hand press, made of iron. 
The plate itself is of steel, and has the design of the note or bond engraved 
thereon in sunken lines. Each printer is provided with an sssistant, whose 
duty it is to care for and lay upon the plate at the proper time a sheet of 
paper upon which a note or bond is to be printed. Every impression made 
by the printer is recorded upon a mechanical register attached to the press, so 
that at the end of the day the account of the printer and his assistant can 
readily be balanced, thus making impossible any surreptitious prints. 

After the note is printed, there follows the process of drying, which is done 





EXPERT COUNTER COUNTING SITEETS OF MONEY BEFORE DELIVERY TO TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
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in a room where a temperature of more than one hundred and twenty-five 
degrees is constantly maintained. The sheets must pass the scrutiny of a 
corps of expert examiners. At every stage of the process the sheets are counted. 
In fact, a count is made every time the sheets pass from the hands of one to 
another. 


The preparation of the plate itself is a work requiring unusual skill and 
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DESTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 


talent. In fact, the accomplished engraver is an artist no less than the painter 
of grand pictures, or the sculptor who achieves in bronze and marble. The 
work of engraving bank note plates is essentially the product of American 
skill and ingenuity. To prevent the easy reproduction of the designs of bank 
notes by counterfeiters has been the effort of those who have developed this 
work. The design of a note or bond consists of a combination of various 
styles of engraving, including the finest portraits and vignettes, as well as 
script and other styles of lettering, and machine engraving, known as ‘“‘ geo- 
metrical lathe work.’’ A north, or steady light is deemed indispensable by 
all engraving artists ; hence the entire north front of the first floor of the 
building has been assigned to engravers. Here each hasa little niche in front of 
a window, and the compartment is made his exclusively by the use of screens. 
He is permitted to follow his own bent, and is held responsible for results. 
Among these engravers are found men who command salaries ranging from 
two thousand dollars a year to almost that of a Cabinet officer, one of them at 
the present time receiving six thousand dollars a year. The head of an 
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American Indian, which appears on the new five-dollar silver certificate 
recently issued, is a beautiful specimen of the engraver’s art. It is the work 
of the six thousand dollar artist. 

Original engravings are made upon a piece of soft steel, which affords easy 
cutting for the engraver. The plate is subsequently hardened in potash. It 
is then placed on the transfer press, and the transferrer, having provided 
himself with an artificially softened steel cylinder called a ‘‘roll,’’ proceeds, 
by the use of compound levers, to pass this cylinder over the face of the 
engraving under a pressure of several tons. The result is that the lines of the 
engraving are reproduced upon the roll in relief. The roll in turn is hardened 
in potash, and can be used for reproducing the design almost indefinitely 
upon the plates used in printing. 

There are many interesting processes connected with the work of both 
engraving and printing which might be described, but which can now only be 
mentioned. Take for instance the numbering of notes. This is accomplished 
by the use of automatic machines. Upon the upper right and lower left hand 
corners of each Government note you will find its number. With wonderful 
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MAKING PAPER FROM OLD MONEY. 
rapidity these numbers are printed upon the notes by the young women who 
operate the numbering machines. The sheets of notes are fed into the machines 
by their accurate hands, and as each number is printed the machines auto- 
matically prepares itself for the next number. 
In the postage stamp room the process of gumming the stamps is interesting. 
When the stamps are printed, dried, and pressed they are ready to have the 
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GUMMING POSTAGE STAMPS. 


mucilage or gum applied to the back. This is accomplished by special 
machinery, largely designed by experts of the Bureau. The machine takes a 
sheet containing four hundred stamps, places the gum on the back thereof, 
carries it through a heated chamber in a temperature of one hundred and 
thirty degrees, and delivers it at the other end perfectly gummed and perfectly 
dried. The product 
of this Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing 
is of world-wide repu- 
tation. Nowhere else 
in the world has such 
skill in printing been 
attained. Wherever the 
work of the Bureau has 
been exhibited in ex- 
positions at home or 
abroad, it has won for 
our Government the 
first mention and the 
highest prizes. The 
constantly increasing 
skill of counterfeiters ELECTRIC POWER PRESS. 
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has resulted in a corresponding increase of effort toward excellence on the 
part of the Government, and it is not too much to say that, notwithstanding 
the remarkable advances which gifted criminals have made in their art, they 
have yet to arrive at that point where they may be said to have produced 
notes superior or equal to those executed by the government engravers and 
printers. They have been dangerously near it, however, but then there is 
the Treasury Department Secret Service, which does not fail to run to earth 
those who produce spurious coins and notes. 

Governments recognize a direct interest in mines of precious metals. In 
England the King’s prerogative of coinage formerly carried with it the right 
to ‘‘royal’’ mines—namely, those of gold and silver; but more than 200 





REMOVING GUMMED STAMPS, 


years ago, by statute of William and Mary, ‘‘ royal’’ mines were abolished, 
and since then their products have been acquired by purchase. While sover- 
eign rights are therefore no longer recognized anywhere, yet all governments, 
because of the uses to which gold and silver are put in the coinage of money, 
encourage in some way or other the mining of precious metals. The United 
States Government stimulates the production of precious metal by establish- 
ing at convenient localities, Government offices, where miners may deposit 
their treasures and receive in exchange either minted coins, their paper 
representatives, or drafts on the Treasury. In North Carolina and Georgia 
there is a gold-producing belt, and as long ago as 1835 Congress established a 
branch mint at Charlotte in the former State. Several millions of dollars in 
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gold were coined at this mint before its discontinuance, and it is still main- 
tained as an assay office, its average annual receipts being a little more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. In 1835, Congress established a branch mint at 
New Orleans because of the importance of that city in its imports of precious 
metals. This mint is still in operation. With the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, arose the necessity for organizing a mint at San Francisco. The 
gold coined at the San Francisco mint tells the story of the vast mineral 
wealth of the Pacific coast. 

From thesestablishment of the mint of the United States in 1792 to the 
present time, the amount of gold coined reaches the enormous total of 
$2,059,151,000. More than one-half of this great sum, or $1,049,368,000, 
has been coined at the San Francisco mint. When gold and silver were dis- 
covered in the famous Comstock lode, Congress authorized a mint at Carson, 
Nevada. It has recently been discontinued as a mint, but as an assay office 
is still open to the reception of gold. Other assay offices are maintained in 
New York City, there because of the large imports and exports of precious 
metal ; at Denver, where a new mint is in course of construction ; and at 
Deadwood, Boisé, Helena, St. Louis and Seattle. The latter office was opened 
as the direct result of the wonderful discoveries in the Klondike. In the 
short time this office has been in existence it has received over $18,000,000 
in gold, and this year it will receive by far the larger part of the treasures 
expected from Cape Nome, which has been called the geological surprise of 
the century. 

‘*The Mint of the United States’’ known as such to-day and to the old 
mint act of 1792, establishing a system of coinage for the new Republic, is at 
Philadelphia. The mints at San Francisco and New Orleans are branches, 
although under independent organization. All are subject to the control of 
the Director of the Mint at Washington, who is in his turn under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Treasury. Around the old mint at Philadel- 
phia, however, hover the best traditions of our coins and medals. The new 
mint structure, soon to be completed at a cost of two and a half millions, will 
be the best equipped mint in the world; but the mint which produced 
the first ‘‘daddy’’ dollars will not be forgotten while any of its coins remain 
to tell future generations the story of our glorious Republic—the United States. 
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THE PRINCESS WHO WAS TREATED BADLY. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 

Il m’aime un peu, 

Beaucoup, 

Passionnéme nl, 

Pas du tout. 
-T is the complicated French version of our English : ‘ He 
loves me, he loves me not ;’ and the Princess played the 
game in strict accordance with the rules, plucking out 
and flinging away the successive petals of the daisies. 
But the result was far from satisfactory. The first time 
she played, she ended upon ‘il m’aime un pe : then, 
three times running, the words of the oracle were pas du 
tout ; and choose what flower she might, the answer passionnément never came. 





**T wonder,”’ she said to herself, and turned the matter over in her mind. 

For her doubts, of course, had not arisen from the foolish game that she 
was playing ; she played the game, rather, to see if it would not dissipate the 
doubts she felt already. And, instead of scattering her doubts, the game had 
strengthened them, as such games sometimes will. Wherefore her face fell 
and she soliloquised. 

‘“Why should he love me? Though I am a Princess I am not pretty. 1 
am not even clever. If I were not a Princess, people would call me plain and 
homely. And he is so tall, so brave, so handsome—a man who must needs 
win the love of any woman if he wants it. Why then should he love me?” 

She spoke her thoughts aloud, confiding in her maid. 

‘“You think he loves me, Katti?”’ 

‘¢Of course he loves you, Princess.’ 

‘* But why should he love me, Katti?’’ 

‘* Because you are so good, Princess.”’ 


The Princess paused, and smiled a sad smile, and then: 


** You too have a lover, Katti, have you not?’’ she asked. ‘ 

Katti blushed, and it was evident that the blush meant ‘‘ Yes.’’ The 
Princess proceeded looking hard at her 

‘** And when he tells you that he loves you, Katti, does he say that he loves 


you because you are so good ?”’ 

Katti blushed again, and shook her head confusedly and said 

** He cannot say that, Princess, because I am not good.’’ 

‘** But still he loves you, Katti?’’ 

‘** He says so, Princess.”’ 

‘* And you believe him?”’ 

‘*T am quite sure of it, Princess.’’ 

And Katti looked down, to conceal her pride and her embarrassment, and 
the Princess looked far away so that Katti might not see that she was crying. 
When she had choked down her tears, she said, in far away tones, 


as though 
she were speaking to herself : 
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‘*T wonder if a man ever loves a girl merely because she is good ?”’ 

Then, after an interval of circling meditation, she got at the subject from 
another point of view. 

‘* | suppose it will be rather an advantage for him to marry me. _ It will be 
what people would call a good match for him, Katti, won’t it?”’ 

Katti’s blue eyes opened in amazement. 

‘* Speak freely, Katti. Tell me just what you think,’’ the Princess continued. 

It needed pressure to make Katti speak her mind, but when she did speak 
it, she was eloquent. All the pride of the great dynasty she humbly served 
seemed to be reflected in her utterance. Her indignation could not have 
been more haughty, if she had been herself a Hohenzollern. 

‘*A good match for him? Yes, and a great match. Is not that what all 
the newspapers are saying—what all the world is saying? You a Royal 
Highness, and he only a Serene Highness! You, the daughter of the greatest 
of the Emperors, and he only a Prince in exile, turned out of his miserable 
kingdom in the Balkans, a soldier of fortune, an adventurer without lands or 
lieges. In truth he may thank his God for giving him a handsome face. For, 
otherwise, he might have done round all the Courts of Europe and never 
found a woman who would look at him. A great match for him! Indeed, 
Princess, it is a greater match than such as he have any right to hope for.’’ 

The Princess listened and made no answer either of approval or of rebuke. 
Not till she was alone did any comment pass her lips ; and then the comment 
was : 

‘* Adventurer he may be. Yet, if I knew that he loved me, I should not 
think it signified.”’ 

But she was by no means sure that he loved her, though she had his word 
for it. He had courted her, indeed, to begin with, with all a soldier’s dashing 
gallantry, and her heart had yielded readily to the assault. But she knew 
that the gallantry of soldiers is superficial, and her looking glass told her that 
she was very plain and insignificant, and she wanted to be very sure of him, 
and she was not sure. Perhaps she was not quite sure even of herself. At 
any rate there always seemed to be something wanting—something that she 
knew of, not from experience, but partly from story books, and partly from 
the secret promptings of her own heart. Wherefore, she had always doubted 
whether this was really’love. 

And, of late, two things had happened which had given her cause to com- 
mune with herself. In a scandalous paper that had come, by accident, into 
her hands, she had read a strange scandal about her lover’s way of life ; and, 
at the same time it had seemed to her that he was less anxious than of old to 
find himself alone with her, and that his ardent protestations of love had 
grown less ardent than they used to be. It was her very first love affair, so 
that she was slow to trust her judgment. But— 

‘*T wonder,’’ she said to herself again. 

She confided her trouble to her mother, even hinting darkly at the scandal ; 
but she got little comfort from her mother’s counsel. 

‘* It’s generally like that, dear,’”’ the Empress said. ‘‘ That is the worst of 
royal marriages ; we almost always have rivals whether we know of them or 
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‘““ THE TWO RIVALS FACED EACH OTHER.”’ 


Drawn by Will Grefe 


not. If every Princess waited to find such a husband as your father was, 
then most of them would be unmarried all their lives.’’ 

‘* Better that they should, perhaps,’’ said the Princess scornfully ; but the 
Empress kissed and contradicted her. 
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‘* Not so,’’ she protested. ‘‘For marriage is hardly more to be escaped 
than death ; and when there is love on one side at the beginning there is 
likely to be love on both sides before the end.’’ 

It was just the common-place that other mothers utter, who are not of royal 
blood, and the princess was not at all convinced by it. So far as she under- 
stood love at all, she understood it to be something different from this. It 
ought to be, she felt, a passion that dwarfed all other passions, and over-rode 
all reason. Otherwise it was not worth the having. But was she capable of 
inspiring such a love as that? Was such love, indeed, a real thing, or only 
an idle dream of girls and poets? 

She did ‘not know, but she was resolved to learn, though she knew that 
there was only one way of learning. 

‘* Katti,’’ said the Princess, ‘‘ here is a pretty brooch for ycu.’’ 

It was such a pretty brooch that Katti knew that something would be re- 
quired of her in return for it. And so it proved. 

‘* Katti,’’ the Princess presently proceeded, ‘‘Can you keep a secret? ”’ 

‘Surely, your Highness.”’ 

‘“‘And can you tell me something that I want to know, and will you help 
me to do something that I want to do?” 

‘* Tf it be possible, your Highness,’’ Katti answered. 

Then the Princess questioned Katti about the scandal to which she had 
read dark references in the scandalous newspaper. 

‘*Tt is not seemly that I should talk to your Highness of such things,’’ was 
Katti’s first reply ; but when the Princess held her to her promise, she told 
what she had heard, adding such indignant comments as it appeared to her 
that decorum called for. 

‘*A mere play-actress! A minx! A hussy! There is no room for jeal- 
ousy of such a thing as that; there is room only for pity and contempt. 
That princes find amusement in the company of such rubbish is like enough ; 
for men are only men. But a princess cannot stoop to be angry with them. 
As well might she be angry with her lover’s favorite horse or dog. A princess 
can only ignore such creatures, can only behave as though she did not know 
that they existed.”’ 

A strange reading of the doctrine : Noblesse oblige. But the Princess saw the 
matter in a different light, and startled her hand-maid with a strange request. 

‘‘T want to see this woman, Katti.’’ 

‘‘Your Highness can, without difficulty, see her at the theater. Your 
Highness does not need my help for that.’’ 

‘‘T want not only to see her, Katti, but to speak with her.” 

‘¢ Your Highness knows that actresses are not received at court; and this 
woman is too well known to be brought there in disguise—even if she would 
consent to come.”’ 

Then came the startling words : 

‘Tn that case it is I who must disguise myself and visit her.’’ 

‘* But, your Highness !”’ 

** Katti!’’ 
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**Tt is impossible, your Highness !”’ 

‘“‘Tf it were impossible, Katti, I should not have asked your help, and 
if it were easy, I should not have required it.’’ 

‘*But, has your Highness considered ?”’ 

‘*T have considered everything, and now it is for you to consider how the 
thing may best be done. And listen, Katti. If we succeed, you shall have 
earrings to match the brooch, and any present for your birthday that you 
like. Does that please you, Katti?”’ 

And Katti’s gratitude brimed over, and she answered deferentially : 

‘**It is not my duty to argue with your Highness, but to obey.’’ 

**You are a good girl, Katti,’”’ said the Princess, and then they fell to 
discussing ways and means. 

* + * * * * * * 

The actress, who was no early riser, lay upon her sofa, in a demi-toilette 
of soft nun’s-veiling, bedizened with delicate and dainty laces, with sky blue 
slippers half kicked off her feet for greater ease, and stockings of a gauzy net- 
work through which the white and shapely instep showed. The light 
was subdued, and favorable to the complexion ; a faint odor of heliotrope 
perfumed the room. 

It was a small room, but luxuriously furnished. A huge, hand-painted 
screen, standing near the door-way, gave it the air of being even smaller than 
it actually was ; the pictures on the walls were works of art ; the deep velvet 
cushions of the chairs invited to repose. An open piano, in a richly orna- 
mented rosewood case, crossed one of the corners ; and on it stood the portrait 
of a soldier in uniform, set in a frame of solid silver. 

The bell rang, and the servant announced that a lady desired to see Madame. 

‘‘ Her name?’’ the actress asked imperiously. 

‘* The lady declined to give her name, but bade me say that her business 
with Madame was of importance.”’ 

The actress thrust the letter she had been reading into her bosom. 

‘* You may admit her,’’ she said ; and then soliloquised complacently : 

‘*Some stage-struck fool, no doubt, who wants me to help her with the 
managers. Ah, well, we'll see. What a thing it is to be good-natured !’ 

And then the door opened again, and the Princess entered. 

‘Pray be seated, Madam,’’ said the actress, pointing with queenly courtes¢ 
to a chair ; and the Princess perceived that she had not yet been recognized. 

She sat down as she was bidden—albeit she felt that it was a strange thing 
for her to be doing—and looked her rival up and down with searching eyes. 

Not a beautiful woman, she reflected, nor yet a young woman. Not a 
woman whose natural charms could fearlessly face the daylight without the 
support of art. Her complexion certainly owed much to the powder-puff, 
and possibly something to the rouge-pot. It might even be suspected” that 
her hair was dyed. Yet she had eyes that were eloquent and fascinating ; 
character declared itself in her mobile mouth ; the grace of her movements 
had a charm that was none the less sure because it was indefinable. Though 
her features might not follow the classic rules of beauty, this woman was em- 
phatically a rival to be afraid of. 
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There was music in her voice, too, even when she merely said : 

‘*T understood, Madam, that you had important business with me.”’ 

The Princess rose to her feet again before replying. 

‘*You do not know who I am?”’ she asked. 

‘“No, Madam. As yet I have not had that pleasure,’’ said the actress. 

‘“Yet you must have seen me. Look at me again, and look very care- 
fully,’’ said the Princess ; and as she spoke, she flung back the shabby cape 
and removed the old-fashioned hat that formed her slight disguise. 

Then the actress saw who was her visitor, and sprang to her feet in her as- 
tonishment, and the two rivals faced each other. The fire of jealousy flashed 
in both their eyes ; but, for a while, both of them were too embarrassed to 
find words. 

It was the actress who spoke first. 

‘* Your Royal Highness does me an unexpected honor,’’ she said bitterly, 
and in tones that foreshadowed a whole avalanche of angry words to follow. 

As she spoke, she moved towards the piano and stationed herself in front 
of the soldier's photograph, as though there were need for her to guard it. 
The Princess was visibly perturbed. She felt that she was in the presence of 
a woman of stronger character, and stronger passions than herself, and that 
her birth was but a poor substitute for these things in this hour of battle. 

‘*] don’t know,”’ she stammered. ‘‘I suppose I did wrong to come.”’ 

‘“Wrong?’’ came the scornful answer, accompanied by a magnificent 
gesture of contempt. ‘‘ Nothing that a princess may do is wrong. Your 
Highness thought that she would like to gloat over the unhappy rival whose 
lover she means to take from her—if she can. Your Highness wished to see 
for herself what charm there could be in a poor play actress to attract a 
prince. It did not occur to your Highness that play actresses as well as 
princesses might have hearts. So your Highness has visited me to gratify an 
idle whim. I trust that your Highness is the happier for what she sees and 
hears.”’ 





‘** But, mademoiselle, I did not mean—I never thought o 

She was a timid princess, and it was easy to presume to interrupt her. 

‘You never thought? I know exactly what your Highness thought. 
Your Highness thought of me as a blood-sucker, who wanted nothing but 
your Prince’s money. But I don’t want hismoney. I don’t need his money. 
What I want is his heavt, and I have got it.’’ 

The Princess felt humble. She would have given worlds for a passion that 
would have enabled her to talk in such burning words as those. 

‘‘Mademoiselle, mademoiselle,’’ she again protested feebly ; and again the 
torrent of the other’s anger overwhelmed her. 

‘““Take him away from me! Take him away and marry him! It is easy 
for yeu to do this, for you are a princess, and Iam but acommon woman. But 
let your Highness remember this: he loved me before he loved you, and he 
will love me afterwards ; and though he wed you with every ceremony, and 
all the blessings of the church, yet, in the eye of God, it is I who shall be 
his wife.”’ 


She ceased, and again the two women gazed silently at one another, as 
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though each sought to read the other’s thoughts. This time it was the 
Princess who broke the silence. 

‘Yes, if I marry him,’’ she stammered ; and the actress saw her chance 
and changed her tone. 

‘If you marry him?’ she echoed quickly. ‘‘ Then it is not certain? 
Then there is still room for me to hope? Be merciful, Princess. As you are 
strong, be merciful. Let me kneel to you, and beg you, and implore you to 
give me back my lover.’’ 

And she suited the action to the word, and fell upon her knees, and seized 
the Princess’s hand, and covered it with tears and kisses. 

‘* Rise, rise, mademoiselle. It pains me that you should kneel to me,”’ 
said the Princess, and the actress stood up and played her final card. 

‘* You think he does not love me? You think it is I who am foolishly in- 
fatuated ? Then read this—this letter that came to me from him this very 
morning. Read it, and if you can truthfully tell me that he has ever written 
you a letter such as that, then I will confess that he has played me false.”’ 

She plucked the letter from her bosom, pressed her lips to it, and placed it 
in the Princess’ hands. The Princess took it from her and, standing near 
the window, read it through with scalding tears coursing down her cheeks. 

‘*Sweetheart,’’ it began, ‘‘though I know that I am to see you soon, | 
shall write to you every day. And yet I have nothing to tell you except that 
[ think of you always while I wake, and dream of you always when | sleep, 
and that every hour that I spend with you seems but a minute and that every 
hour that I spend away from you seems an age. Oh! how I love you, and 
how I love to think that your love is equal to my own.”’ 

There were several pages of passionate words. The Princess never had 
known before that real love letters existed outside the story books. 

‘*Princess,’’ said the actress presently, in a soft and supplicating voice, 
‘* Princess, will you not give me back my lover?’”’ 

‘* He is not mine to give,’’ said the Princess choking back the threatening 
sobs. ‘‘ He is yours: he has been always yours.”’ 

The actress knelt to kiss her hand in gratitude and the Princess continued. 

‘** Yours is real love, such love as I have never known but hope to know 
some day. No act of mine shall hinder such a love as that. Keep him and 
be happy. I shall write to him, and tell him that his duty is to make you 
happy. Good-bye. Perhaps you can guess now why I came to see you.”’ 

And, with that, she stooped and kissed the actress on the cheek 

* * * * * * * 

And the Princess kept her word. 

‘*T shall not marry you,”’ she wrote. ‘‘I do not wish it, and you in your 
heart of hearts, wish it even less. Your duty is to another, and by marrying 
her you will win greater happiness than I could ever give you. The world 
will blame you, but I shall never blame you, but shall rejoice to know that, 
instead of making two women miserable, you have made one woman happy.”’ 

That was her last word to him, but when Europe was scandalized by the 
news of the quiet wedding in the little village on the Riviera, she sent a wed- 
ding present to the bride, to prove to her that she bore no malice. 
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CHIEF OF SECRET SERVICE, U, S, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
THE STORY OF THE GREAT PHILADELPHIA -LANCASTER 
COUNTERFEITING CONSPIRACY. 

NE would think that the criminal about to embark in a counterfeiting 
( ) enterprise would be discouraged at the outset by the experiences of 
those who have gone before. Ultimate detection and punishment seem 
inevitable. Elaborately planned campaigns in this field of criminal operations 
have been conducted by such masters as McCartney, Brockway, Kinzie, Ogle, 
Driggs and the Johnsons, and while temporary success has been occasionally 
scored, the penitentiary doors have closed upon all of them in time ; and some 
of them have found ignominious graves behind the grey walls long before the 
term of weary years expired. Yet with the fate of their predecessors to warn 
them, and in the full knowledge that every man’s hand is against them, a 
fatuous self-confidence inspires them to go on, and certain that they can 
avoid the fatal mistakes of others, they launch their enterprise. Then history 
repeats itself and several names are added to the records of our penitentiaries. 
The Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department at Washington 
whose special province it is to look after counterfeiters, annually indexes 
between six hundred and eight hundred arrests and prosecutions for violations of 
the Federal laws relating to this particular crime, and the files of the Division 
contain enough fascinating continued stories to fill a great library. Sad 
histories they are, though interesting, with an occasional gleam of comedy, as 
when one reads how in other days a skillful imitator of fractional currency 
toured the country lecturing on ‘‘ How to Detect Counterfeit Money,’’ and 
passing his own spurious notes through the box-office window on those who 
came to listen to his instructive talk. But the tragedy of failure and disaster, 
of wrecked homes and thé suffering of innocent wives and little children is 
what one reads between the lines of these histories of spurious-money makers. 
The ranks of counterfeiters are recruited from all walks of life, from the 
ragged “Weary Willie’? who molds lead nickels to the professional man who 
uses his greater mental talents in the furtherance of cunning schemes to dupli- 
cate the Government’s obligations. But in the criminal history of the depart- 
ment there was never such a combination of brains, capital and skill as 
marked the great Philadelphia-Lancaster counterfeiting conspiracy. It is 
unique in that it involved a coterie of men without previous criminal history— 
men who were highly regarded in the communities in which they lived ; with 
incomes from legitimate sources that would seem to make a lawless venture 
unnecessary if not impossible. And it was worked out on lines fairly Napo- 
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leonic in their boldness. Through no fault of the promoter the project failed— 
his plans were all right; it was a departure from them that brought ruin to 
him and his companions, Even after the steps had been taken that were fatal 
to the enterprise it was nearly two years before the Government was able to 
fix the responsibility and land all of the participants in prison. 

With the general features of the case the public is familiar. It is known 
how Jacobs the successful cigar manufacturer, and Kendig the suave, plausible 
man of education and good social connections, enlisted the services of the two 
clever Philadelphia engravers, Taylor and Bredell ; how counterfeit revenue 
stamps were made and used by the thousand on the cigars from the Jacobs 
factory, defrauding the Government of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; how the larger scheme of counterfeiting the currency of the country 
was planned with the intention of ultimately floating ten million dollars in 
spurious notes through one of the sub-treasuries of the United States ; how 
the cupidity of the engravers led them to circulate prematurely a marvelously 
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THE COUNTERFEITERS’ PRESS ROOM. 


The $100 bills were printed on the large press. The plates were hidden under the bed-plate of the cycloidal 
machine on the right. 


perfect one hundred dollar note ; how months afterward, when the net of the 
Secret Service was tightening about them, they attempted to buy protection 
through a former United States Attorney and his assistant ; and how disaster 
tinally overtook them ; one of the closing chapters only the other day being the 
sentencing of the principals Jacobs and Kendig to twelve years in the peni- 
tentiary with fines of five thousand dollars each. All of this and many of the 
incidents of the case as it developed have been exploited by the enterprising 
representatives of the daily press, but in an investigation of such magnitude 
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FLOOR PLAN OF COUNTERFEITERS’ WORKSHOP. 
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having so many ramifications there were scores of incidents well worth the 
telling that were lost in the desire to present only the important and salient 
features of the story. 

Many of these experiences are associated with the Philadelphia end of the 
investigation, which naturally centre about the establishment of the en- 
gravers—the top floor of a building at Ninth and Filbert streets. The 
quarters were selected with a view to the character of the enterprise in which 
they were engaged. All about them were two and three story structures above 
which they towered so far as to make them secure from observation. 

Their floor, which was long and rather narrow, was so partitioned as to be di- 
vided into four rooms. Entering from the hall one saw a small office with the 
conventional rail, roll top desk and chairs ; then a second room with shelves 
for the storage of paper, ink, plates and the usual legitimate supplies of such 
an establishment ; beyond this a third room containing a fine Kelton ‘ D”’ 
press for plate printing, a cycloidal machine and a heavy press for the flattening 
of the finished work ; and lastly the shop of the engravers with two work 
tables loaded with tissue paper shades in the 
usual way, a huge “‘transfer’’ press, a table 
with a ruling machine, a plate ‘‘ hardening ’”’ 
furnace and, in the far corner a table about 
six feet long strewn with odds and ends of 
such a shop. All of this was learned with- 
out going into the place by cautious ‘‘ pump- 
ing’’ of fellow craftsmen whose business 
called them there, for, all during the last 
year of their work the engravers averted sus- 
picion by occasionally accepting commis- 
sions from other houses in the trade. It 
was noted, however, that 
an office boy who guarded 
the first room never went 
into the inner rooms ; that 
the connecting doors were 
always closed and that 
some little time always 
elapsed before a_ trade 
visitor was admitted to 
the work shop ; and from 
this it was inferred that 
something was going on 
within which they de- 
sired to conceal. And so 
in the course of time it 
was deemed essential that 
we should be able to see 
for ourselves what the 

























BUILDING AT NINTH AND FILBERT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
place was like. WHERE THE COUNTERFEITERS OPERATED, 
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First of all search warrants - ————— 
for the premises were ob- : 
tained from United States 
Commissioner Edmunds, who 
had the confidence of the Serv- 
ice. These were for our pro- 
tection and to be used only 
in an emergency. It was our 
(lesire to keep a closer super- , H/ 
vision upon the place, to (if 
make secret inspections from 
time to time, and not to ex- 
ecute the warrants until satis- 


AN 
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fied that the proper moment 
had arrived. As a further 
precaution, four of the opera- 





tives, with myself, were spe- 
cially commissioned as Dep- 
uty United States Marshals. 
Thus prepared we examined 
the entrance at night after the 





WHILE HE WAS ADMIR- ; Pe i 
‘*shadows’’ had reported the NG HIMSELF FOR SOME ” _ 
; 3 hee AINE ia 
engravers shug in bed. We ini ie ahaa eee RS \\ pl { 
found the outer door fastened with a Yale spring a, 
lock and the first problem was to obtain a duplicate S\ | 
key. We knew the office boy had a key, and it tad 


must be secured from him without arousing suspicion. Operative William J. 
Burns, an officer with a brilliant record for clever work during almost a score 
of years in the service, evolved a scheme that worked to a charm. 

One of the younger operatives made it his business casually to meet the 
office boy on a number of occasions ; once in a crowd standing about a street 
fakir ; once at a fire in the neighborhood ; and again riding a few blocks with 
him on the tailboard of a wagon after work until the boy learned to know his 
face. One day when this acquaintance had reached a proper stage of devel- 
opment, the boy was met by the officer, apparently by chance as he was 
leaving work, <A bundle was under the operative’s arm. 

‘* Hello, son.”’ 

‘* Hello.”’ 

‘*Say, how do you like your job ?”’ 

‘* Purty fair, why ?”’ 


‘‘Well, I was just wondering. A friend of mine is going to take a show 
out on the road, and he needs ten boys about your size to take part in one of 
the court scenes. I was thinking maybe you'd do, if you'd like to go.”’ 

The boys eyes glistened. He was a bright young chap with all the char- 
acteristics of the up-to-date office and errand boy and general factotum. 

‘*The stage? Me? Ina minute, if they’s anything in it.”’ 

‘*'Ten a week if you’re all right.”’ 
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“Gee! How can we find out if it’s a go?” 

‘*Kasy. Come along with me to the hotel. I’m just going to see the 
manager, and I’ ve got one of the sample costumes with me.’’ 

Off they went to a Market Street Hotel, where the ambitious youngster was 
taken to a second floor room. Here the costume was disclosed—fieshings, 
purple velvet trunks, a pink silk doublet, a plush cape of dark-green lined 
with bright pink, and a cap with a sweeping ostrich plume. After a few 
moments gloating over the splendor of the raiment, off came his street 
T clothes and on went the page’s costume. When the cap was adjusted to his 
satisfaction, and he admired himself for some moments in the mirror, his 
companion broke in on his line of thought. 

‘*Come on up to the manager’s room and let him see how you look.’ 

And in a minute or two they were in the manager’s room on the next 
Hoor. As they left the apartment an officer stepping from a closet, took 
a bunch of keys from the lad’s trousers, saw that there was but one Yale key 
on the bunch, and hustled down to the basement where a locksmith with his 
kit was in waiting. In four minutes a duplicate key had been filed and the 
original was back in the pocket where it belonged. 

A little later the candidate for histrionic honors, having given his address 
and received an assurance that if he could be used he would be notified, 
resumed his workaday raiment and went on his way rejoicing. 

Up to this time, while morally certain that Taylor and Bredell were the 
engravers of the Monroe head plate, and the bogus revenue stamps, we had 
yet no direct evidence of their illegitimate occupation. We believed them to 
be at work on other plates, or about to go to work on them, and the actual 
condition of the shop after their day’s work might throw some light on the 
question. As a premature raid would be fatal to the Government’s case, we 
had to proceed with great caution, for if our visits were detected the only 
course open to us would be to serve our warrants—action to be avoided until 
absolutely certain of our ground. Therefore our arrangements to prevent a 
faux pas on the occasions of our surreptitious inspections were of necessity 
somewhat elaborate. Having determined upon the night, the ‘‘ shadows’’ on 
the engravers were doubled. Wherever the suspects went during the evening 
they were followed until 
finally, just as usual about 





eleven o'clock, Taylor reached 
his home on North Sixth 
Street, and Bredell took the 
ferry for his home in Camden. 
There was little fear of Bre- 
dell’s return, but Tavlor, liv- 
ing but a few blocks from the 
shop might take it into his 














AN OFFICER TOOK A BUNCH OF KEYS FROM THE LAD’S 
TROUSERS, AND HUSTLED DOWN TO THE BASEMENT 
WHERE A LOCKSMITH WAS IN WAITING. 
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head to take a late peep in and see 
if all wereright. So at Taylor’s 
the two ‘‘shadows”’ watched 
till his light was out, then one 
would remain, and the other re- 
port to me near the shop. 
Posting one man well down 
Filbert Street to receive word 
from the second ‘‘shadow,”’ 
should Taylor leave home, and 
to signal us if he did so, two of us 
were to remain not far from the 
shop corner, while Burns with a 
small electric dark lantern, made 
a hasty trip through the rooms on 
the top floor. It was ticklish 
work, though all over in three or 
four minutes. A slip, even a sus- 
picion aroused in the mind of 
anyone in the neighborhood, 
might lead the engravers to guess 
that something was up, and 


the whole case with its months of patient work would be utterly ruined. 
One night, late in March, 1899, a trip revealed a camera set up with 


evidences of recent use, indicat- 
ing that the engravers had act- 
ually started in on a new bill. 
That day the office boy had not 
appeared at the usual hour, and 
an investigation showed he had 
been given a two weeks’ holiday 
with pay. The next day a photo- 
graphic printing frame was ex- 
posed on the fire-escape. Evi- 
dently the negative had been 
satisfactory, and all that was now 
necessary was to allow the lapse 
of enough time to permit suffi- 
cient progress in their work to 
show unmistakably what they 
were doing. Three weeks was 
about the limit fixed, and a final 
inspection was arranged at the 
expiration of half this time. 

It was an anxious night. We 
had all been under more or less 
nervous strain for months, and 
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we all realized what a slip meant 
now. A careful check was kept 
on the building all day, but there 
had been only two or three cas- 
ual visitors—canvassers probably 
who did not succeed in getting a 
response to their knocks at the 
office door. It was a close, mug- 
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gy night, unseasonably warm, 


























T and anything but soothing to 
our strained nerves. The even- 
ing dragged along until I had al- 
most given up hope of hearing 
from the operators when they 
suddenly materialized out of the 
darkness and reported every- 

. thing clear. 

A big electric light at the cor- 
ner threw the entrance of the 
building into a deep shadow, and 
screened us from the observa- 

ARTHUR TAYLOR. tion of the loungers and a big 
policeman who leaned against a trolley-pole across the way. Strolling quietly 
along the walk, one of our men dropped out as we reached the doorway and 
started up the stairs. It was 
pitch dark and he was compelled 
to feel his way along by the aid 
of the hand-rail. He had to be 
cautiously quiet and yet lose no 
time. The stairs creeking sharply 
under his weight seemed to him 


in the quiet of the great build- 
ing like a volley of pistol-shots ; 
but we who listened and waited, 
_ heard nothing but, the confused 
murmur of the streets. 

Rounding the turns one after 
the other, stopping now and again 
to assure himself that no one was 
moving on the various floors, he 
at last reached the top. A tiny 
beam of light from his electric 
lamp, showed him the lock ; the 
key was noiselessly inserted and 
turned, and then with lamp ex- 
tinguished he entered, closing the 
door behind him. BALDWIN 8. BREDELL. 
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Standing quietly for a minute or two, he listened. All was still. The room 
was oppressively close, and in the stagnant atmosphere he instantly detected 
a peculiar, indescribable odor—something he had never noticed on previous 
visits. Listening with every sense on the alert, every nerve strung to its 
highest tension, and stepping as noiselessly as a phantom, he flashed his light 
about the sides of the first room. It was the office, and the door to the store 
room was open. After a hasty look about him, he went on, swiftly passing 
his light over the pile of plates and packages of paper and inks, noting they 
had not been disturbed since his previous 
visit. Then on into the third room, the 
door to which was also open. 












That strange odor, now more pro- 
nounced, seemed to be exerting a curious 
pressure on his temples. The perspira- 
tion fairly spurted from his face and ran 
in little crooked streams down his neck. 
Yet, alert and observant, he passed 
on. The door to the shop was 
closed, but vielded to gentle press- 
ure. The tiny circle of light, no 
larger than a baby’s hand, was 
ilirected upon Taylor’s workbench. 
A. few graving blades, a pad, a 
magnifying glass and two or three 
tools strewn carelessly about held 





his attention for a moment, and 
then, as he glanced on toward the 
corner of the room, his heart gave a 
sudden bottnd, then seemed to stop 
heating, while a convulsive move- 
ment of his fingers instantly shut 
off the light. He held his breath, A “HE HELD 
and, standing as immovable as an AOS prelim emoiegeys 
~ * : MMO” AND, STANDING AS 
image of granite, he stared with umataen in An 
straining eyes into that far corner. IMAGE OF GRANITE, NE STARED 
Soon accustomed to the darkness WITH STRAINING EYES INTO THAT FAR CORNER " 





he saw that his first glance had not deceived him. There was a man stretched 
out upon the table, one arm hanging limply down, while some white material 
covered the lower part of his body. Who was he? How came he there? Was 
he asleep or only shamming? Had the officer’s movements heen heard? If 
the man was feigning sleep, and the intruder withdrew, the game was up, and 
the Government must close in prematurely, perhaps fatally so. What should 
be done? 

Listen! Perhaps the cadence of his breath might determine whether he 
was really sleeping or simply pretending. Strange! Less than a dozen feet 
away, and no sound! Ugh! There was that oppressive odor again. Some- 
thing must be done, for he now experienced a sense of suffocation that might 
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svon overwhelm him. But the man on the table? The officer’s tense muscles 
relaxed, and a cautious step brought him nearer the table. Still no sound. 
God! Could he be dead? Another step, and another; and then, slowly ex- 
tending his hand, he touched the dangling arm—an empty sleeve of an office 
coat thrown carelessly on the table along with a dozen yards or more of coarse 
cheesecloth. The deceptive shadows and an active imagination had done the 
rest. The reaction was violent, but harmless; and the investigation was con- 
tinued, incidentally developing the fact that the mysterious odor came from 
un acetylene gas tank in the opposite corner of the room. When he regained 
the street his face was livid and his collar wilted. 

**That’s the worst scare I ever had in my life,’’ he said as we walked down 
the street together. ‘‘ How long was I in there? An hour?”’ 

**Seven minutes !”’ 

We had many a laugh about it later, but it was a trying experience. In 
another week we closed in on the engravers just as they returned from lunch, 
und found two partly finished plates, the face and back of a hundred-dollar 
Lincoln-head note. A pair of beautiful plates for a fifty-dollar silver certifi- 
cate were also obtained, and we were much interested when we learned they 
had been kept in the shop for a long time. Their hiding place was between 
the bed plate and the base of the cycloidal machine, the bed plate fitting so 
nicely over the base that one would never dream there was sufficient space 
hetween to contain the plates. But there they had been all the time. 

The Lancaster raids were made the next day, and the carefully conducted 
operations of this dangerous gang came toa sudden stop. Jacobs summed up 
the matter from their standpoint when he said to me after his arrest 

‘Tt was ten millions or ten years. We took a gambler’s chance and lost.”’ 

If he had said ‘ten millions or twelve years,’’ it would have been a pro- 
phetic utterance. 





THE ARTIST. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


] ERE I an artist, love, and were it mine 
\\ To limn upon the canvas day by day 
The faces of fair women,—hue and line 

To match the mobile lineaments of clay ; 


There is a something tells me in each one 

You would be hidden, though in varied guise ;— 
Your hair that takes its glory from the sun, 

Your wooing mouth, and your unfathomed eyes! 








THE MISSION OF CORPORAL THOMPSON. 


By Epwin L. SaBIN. 


OU’ LL see her and tell her about—about it?’’ 

**That I will, Jack, sure.’’ 

‘*It doesn’t matter much about father. I guess he 
never quite liked me—or perhaps I was a lot of trouble 
to him. Least ways, we didn’t agree much. If we 
had, I mightn’t have enlisted when I did—skipped 
off, you know, without saying good-bye. Pa won't 
care if I don’t come home. But ma—you’ll see her !’’ 
‘* Just as soon as I reach God’s country, Jack, I’ll make straight for where 

you say. But we’re going together, old chap.’’ 

‘‘[’m going over in the hold, if I go at all. It’s no use jollying me up. 
Talking won’t help. But I kind of wish—oh, well, I only get my honorable 
discharge the way 1 expected. But I kind of wish a 

What Private Griggs wished never was uttered. Doubtless it was for one 
more sight of the old farm ‘‘ back in loway ’’—of the corn and the wheat, or 
the stubble and the shocks, and the maples shielding the peaceful, white 
house. However, a Filipino bullet had decreed that if Private Griggs ever 
crossed the ocean, bound for Iowa, he should go ‘‘in the hold.’’ Private 
Griggs knew this, and now he was silent. 

Corporal Thompson, recovering from a Filipino fever that had tried to 
rival a Filipino bullet, sitting there holding the hand of his chum, read what 
was in the thoughts of the dying soldier—the vain hope and the hopelessness. 

Far away, to the north of the hospital, a battery boomed sullenly as it 
shelled the jungle. Rifle fire spattered and snapped. Faintly a cheer came 
drifting down the humid, sluggish air. 

Maybe the wounded man was among the Iowa meadowlarks. Maybe he 
recognized the cheer. At any rate, he smiled. Thus the end came to Private 
Griggs, B Company, th Infantry, U. 8. A. 

Three months later, Corporal Thompson, invalided home, toiled slowly up 
a long, long hill, over one of those roads consequent upon Iowa’s boasted 
rolling prairies. When he had received the orders to go back to ‘‘ the States”’ 
with the next consignment of weak and wasted soldiers, he had been mindful 
of his promise to the dead private. His home, as he jocularly put it, was 
wherever his hat was, and no ties of kindred interfered with his purpose to 
go straight from San Francisco to accomplish his mission. 

As he ascended the hill, at the top of which villagers had said he would 
find the Griggs place, he went over and over in his thoughts the words that 
he would speak. From Manila to Iowa, he had repeated time and again, the 
form in which he would couch the delivering of his message. Never before 
had he broken sad news; and enlisted men of the regular army have little 
occasion to frame delicate phrases, calculated to soothe, while they hurt. 

On the crest of the hill, ahead, appeared a bunch of soft maples. Nestling 
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amid them, Corporal Thompson knew he would find a house—a two-story 
house, with an attic, painted white, and the blinds, including the pair swing- 
ing back from the little, round window in the front gable, painted green. A 
generous porch ran across the front of the house. A large, black dog ought 
to be lying on this porch, but he would only bark, not bite. Under a cherry 
tree, in the yard, north of the house, was a pump of the force variety, with a 
ball on the end of the handle. The water from the well here was cold—oh, 
so cold and clear. Corporal Thompson had dreamed of such wells as he 
sucked at his hot, mocking canteen. 

Under apple trees south of the house, and against a board fence dividing 
the resident lot from a clover field, were four bee hives. But the bees 
wouldn’t sting if they were not interfered with. This clover field was full 
of bumble bees’ nests, and was not a pleasant place for bare-footed persons. 

Many a time had Private Griggs, crouching in the muddy trench while 
the sun or the rain poured down in fury, described to Corporal Thompson, 
crouching beside him, this homely spot on the top of an Iowa hill. He had 
arranged that his friend should see and taste with him its delights ‘‘ when the 
furlough comes.’’ And the furlough had come to both, but not alike 

Corporal Thompson remembered other details. The father was tall, and 
spare, and slightly stooped because he was troubled with rheumatism. But 
he was very active and could outwork most young men. His hair was 
rather long and white. He had a beard, not so white, and bushy, iron gray 
eyebrows. His eyes were steely, and his cheekbones somewhat high. His 
face was lean and tanned. He wore blue overalls, with straps that crossed 
on his back and came over his shoulders to button on to the pants in front. 
He was brusque in. manner, and short in answers. This was Saul Griggs. 

The mother was little, and wrinkled, and gentle. She, too, had white 
hair, coiled on the top of her head, with a black celluloid comb sticking into 
it to keep it in place. She would be found ‘‘ doin’ things,’’ for she was al- 
ways busy. She would be washing the dishes, or cooking, or feeding the 
chickens and turkeys, or churning, or perhaps making ice cream. When he 
had mentioned this act, Private Griggs had smacked his lips, and all up and 
down the trench the soldiers within reach of his voice had smacked their lips. 


The narrator had reflected as an after thought, that possibly, now he was not* 


at home, the folks did not use so much ice cream. 

The mother would have on a black and white checked waist, and a blue, 
gingham apron. Just hustling about the yard, she never wore a sunbonnet. 
The sun never hurt her. ‘‘ Nothing would have the heart to,’’ said the neigh- 
bors. She was nimble as a girl, and fairly ran up and down stairs. She 
sang in a sweet, quavering voice, and talked to the dog and the cat and the 
chickens, while she worked. ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ and ‘‘ Jesus,- Lover of My 
Soul’’ were her favorite songs. This was ‘‘ Mattie’’ Griggs. 

Corporal Thompson expected to see the mother alone, and in some way— 
he was not yet fully determined how—inform her of the tragedy that had 
taken place those thousands of pitiless miles away, mid the isles of the China 
Sea. He had not come all this distance to tell the father—rigorous, stern, 
close-fisted Saul Griggs, known the country over as a man whose cattle were 
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dearer to him than his family. The father could find out for himself, for, in 
the opinion of Corporal Thompson, he was responsible for what had happened. 

‘*He has made his bed—let him lie in it,’’? mentally resolved the Corporal. 

The messenger had now arrived at the hill-top ; but at the gate, under the 
guardian maple, he paused while he mopped his face with his blue bandanna 
handkerchief. Then he resolutely entered the gateway, and proceeded along 
the cindered walk bearing straight to the front door. When the cinders 
crunched under his feet he expected to receive a greeting from the big, black 
dog that barked but did not bite. 

But the place seemed strangely quiet. The loudest noise was the humming 
of the bees, and save the bees, no sign of life was visible until the front door 
opened and a man, stepping out on the porch, waited there, having carefully 
shut the door behind him. Corporal Thompson noted that he was an old 
man—evidently much older than the father of Jack. He was more stooped, 
and his beard was all white, and he wore a suit of ill-fitting black. 

As the Corporal approached the man started as though to come to meet him, 
but stopped in an undecided manner half way down the steps. The Corporal 
halted before him, and saluted. 

‘* Is this the Griggs place?’’ asked the soldier. 

The other man peered at him closely for a minute, with a doubtful, inquir- 
ing look, in which expectancy faded to dull immobility. Finally he answered: 

‘ ¥es, :siz,-it: is.*’ 


‘IT would like to see Mrs. Griggs, if it is possible,’’ said the Corporal. 


‘It is not. Do you—have you come——?”’ 
‘From her son,’’? explained Corporal Thompson 
‘From, you say ? Not with. Then he is—he is if 





‘* He is,”’ replied the Corporal, gazing off over the clover field. 

There was silence, Corporal Thompson felt that the other man was staring 
over his head, and was stiffly gripping the nearest post of the porch. 

‘T have a message from him to his mother,’’ spoke the Corporal, desirous 
of fulfilling his mission and of withdrawing. 

‘*Come up onto the porch,”’ said the man; ‘‘I will explain.’? And the two 
went to the north end—an end screened by vines, 

‘IT am his father,’’ continued the speaker, 

Corporal Thompson started with surprise, because in many points the Saul 
Griggs of reality did not tally with the Saul Griggs of fancy. 

** You cannot give that message to his mother. She is dying. She’s been 
dying for a month or more, and all that holds her up is the hope she'll see 
John before she goes. When I heard you on the walk she heard you, too, 
and she said: ‘There’s Johnny! There’s Johnny! Tell him to hurry, pa.’ 
I thought for a moment that it was sure John; but it wasn’t.”’ 

The old man laid his hand on the Corporal’s shoulder caressingly, per- 
suasively. 

‘** Now, why can’t you be Johnny, just for a minute? It won’t do any 
good to tell her he’s—he’s But it’]l make her leave happy if she thinks 





he’s come back. I want her to die happy. God knows she’s had enough 
trouble while living! ’Tisn’t much for you to do—not much trouble, is it? 
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She can’t see; been blind fora month. All you need to do is to let her touch 
you and pet you a little. Reckon there won’t be much talking. Can’t you 
do it—for Jack, if not for us? He was your friend, I guess.’’ 

The Corporal could only bow his head in sign of assent. 

‘*She’s in there,’’ said the father, indicating a room whose windows, now 
behind blinds, looked out on the other end of the porch. The Corporal 
followed the stooped figure into the dark hall and through a door which some 
one gently opened and as gently shut into a dusky, cool bedroom. 

‘* Here he is, ma,’’ said his conductor cheerily, guiding him forward to the 
bed, which showed white in the dimness. Several persons, vaguely visible, 
made way as the two advanced. 

‘*Kneel down here, and let her put her hands on you,’’ whispered the old 
man. So Corporal Thompson knelt beside the bed. A thin, soft hand flut- 
tered about his face. 

‘Johnny, my Johnny, is this you? Have you really come back? Thank 
(iod |”? 

The words were so low, so feeble, but, ah, so full of joy ! 

The hand crept round so that an arm encircled his neck and drew him for- 
ward. His head reached a pillow, and his cheek, all rough and hardened by 
campaigning, pressed against one velvety, delicate. A hand smoothed his 
other cheek and his hair—harsh, unkempt, rarely brushed hair. This hand 
explored every line of his features, pausing to pat his forehead and to un- 
tangle a lock. 

All the time the voice murmured and bubbled on, crooning an indistin- 
guishable pzean of thanksgiving that sounded like a lullaby. 

Now he was held tighter. 

‘*Kiss me, Johnny, boy,’’? and the Corporal groped for hes face with his 
lips. As the patter of a shower passes, so the voice ceased. «Corporal Thomp- 
son still remained, obediently, bent over the pillow. j 

The arm around his neck fell away, and somebody lifted him to his feet. 

‘* You had better go outside,’’ he heard. He blindly sought the door. On 
the porch a woman touched him on the shoulder and said : 

**Saul’s the other side of the house. He wants to see you.”’ 

Beneath the cherry tree, on a settee near the pump, the Corporal found 
Saul Griggs. : 

** Now about John,’’ requested the father, simply. 

And the soldier delivered a message that had never been entrusted to him 

a message brimming with love for the father as well as for the mother, with 


’ 


requests for forgiveness, and with many other things which the son had 
never uttered 

‘*Oh, Lord, I thank Thee that in thy own way Thou hast reunited us,”’ 
said the father ; and he bowed his head on his arm extended along the back 
of the seat. 

Corporal Thompson remained silent a moment. Then he softly arose, and 
speaking to no one, deaf to all questions by the curious, he walked through 
the yard, down the cinder way, and out into the road. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


By His Son, Ropert E. Ler, JR. 


SECOND PAPER. 


‘“ARLY in 1860 Colonel Lee rejoined his regiment in Texas, where he 
“remained till the spring of 1861. All this time I was at school or 
college and saw my father only at intervals. His letters to me were 
frequent, but, unfortunately, none of them have been preserved. He took a 
deep interest in my progress as a student, and gave me help in every way that 
a father and a friend could. 

When my father returned in the spring of 1861 and resigned from the 
United States Army,-I was at the University of Virginia. When the war 
commenced I was, in common with every student, wild to enter the army. I 
wrote my father that I was afraid the war would be over before I had a 
chance to serve my State as a soldier. His reply was that I need have no fear 
of that contingency; that I must study hard and fit myself to be useful to my 
State when I became old enough to be of real service to her. So, very prop- 
erly, I was not allowed to have my way then. I did not preserve my father’s 
reply to my letter, but find an allusion to it in a letter from him to my 
mother, dated April 30, 1861 : 


“‘T wrote to Robert that I could not consent to take boys from their schools and 
young men from their colleges, and put them in the ranks at the beginning of a war, 
when they are not wanted, and when there were men enough for the purpose. The 
war may last ten years. Where are our ranks to be filled from then? I was willing for 
his company to continue at their studies, to keep up its organization, and to perfect 
themselves in their military exercises, and to perform duty at the college, but not to be 
called into the field. ‘I therefore wished him to remain. If the exercises at the college 
are suspended, he can then come home. . . .” 

We had formed two military companies at the university, and it is them 
that my father alluded to. We had asked the Governor of Virginia to be 
mustered in for the war, but he had declined our offer. So I stayed on at 
college till the end of that session and returned the next. In the summer 
vacation I took my mother to the Hot Springs of Virginia. This I did at 
the express desire of my father. I think it was to keep me out of the war. 
But the fever raged there and everywhere in the South. We all took it; 
there was no escape. 

In the spring of 1862 I was allowed to volunteer, and, having selected the 
company I wished to join, my father gave his approval and wrote me to come 
to Richmond, so that he could procure me my outfit. He was as sweet 
and loving to me then as in the old days when I was a little fellow. I had 
seen so little of him during the last six years that I stood somewhat in awe of 
him. I soon found, however, that I had no cause for such a feeling. He took 
great pains in getting whatever was necessary for me. In a letter to my 
mother, the 15th March, 1862, he tells of my arrival in Richmond from the 
university: 
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“. . . On returning to my 
quarters last night, after 11 
Pp. M., Custis informed me Rob- 
ert had arrived and had made 
up his mind to go into the 
army. He stayed at the 
Spottswood, and this morn- 
ing I went with him to get his 
overcoat, blankets, &c. There 
is great difficulty in procur- 
ing what is good; they all 
have to be made, and he 
has gone to the Adjutant- 
General’s office of Virginia to 
engage in the service. God 
grant it may be for his good. 
As He has permitted it, I 
must be resigned. I told him 
of the exemption granted by 
the Secretary of War to the 
professors and students of the 
university, but he expressed 
no desire to take advantage 
of it. It would be useless for 
him to go if he did not im- 
prove himself, nor could I 
wish him to go merely for 
exemption. As I have done 
all in the matter that seems 
proper and right, I must now 
leave the rest in the hands of a merciful God. I hope our son will do his duty and make 
a good soldier.”’ . 


The baggage of a private in a Confederate field battery was not extensive. 
How little was actually needed my father even at that time did not know, for, 
though he was very careful to provide me with the least amount he thought 
necessary, I soon found by experience that he had given me a great deal too 
much. It was characteristic of his consideration for others, and of the un- 
selfishness of his nature, that at this time, when weighed down, harrassed and 
burdened by the cares incident to bringing the untrained forces of the Con- 
federacy into the field and preparing them for a struggle the gravity of which 
he so well knew, he should give so much of his time and attention to the 
petty details of fitting out his youngest son as a private soldier. 

I think it worthy to note that the fact 6f the son of the commanding Gen- 
eral enlisting as a private in his army was not considered to be anything re- 
markable or unusual, and that neither my mother, family, friends nor myself 
conceived of any other course. I do not think it ever occurred to my father 
to give me, or rather get me, a position in the army. I know it never occurred 
to me, nor did I ever hear at that time or afterwards from anyone, that | 
might have been entitled to better rank because of my father’s prominence in 
Virginia and in the Confederacy. 

With the good advice to be obedient to all authority, to do my duty in 


everything, great or small, he bade me good-bye and sent me off to the Valley 
35 





W. H. FITZHUGH LEE, SECOND SON OF THE GENERAL. 
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of Virginia, where the company in which I was about to enlist, the ‘‘ Rock- 
bridge Artillery,’’ was serving under General ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ Jackson. 

The day after the first battle of Cold Harbor, during the seven days’ fight- 
ing around Richmond, was the first time 1 met my father after I joined the 
army. The tremendous work Jackson’s men had performed during their 
campaign in the valley, their rapid march from there to Lee’s left flank at 
Richmond, the short rations, the bad water, and the great heat had begun to 
tell upon them. On the morning I allude to, my battery had not moved from 
its bivouac grounds of the previous night, but was parked in an open field, 
waiting orders. Most of the men were lying down, many sleeping, 
myself among the latter number. To get some shade, and to be out of the 
way, I had crawled under a caisson and was slumbering profoundly, making 
up many lost hours of rest. Suddenly, | was rudely awakened by some com- 
rade prodding me with a sponge-staff, us I had failed to be aroused by his 
call, and was told to get up and come out, as some one wished to see me. 
Half awake, I staggered out, and found myself face to face with General Lee 
and his staff. Their fresh uniforms, bright equipments and well-groomed 
horses contrasted so forcibly with the war-worn appearance of our command 
that I was completely dazed. It took me a minute or two to realize what it 
all meant. But when I saw my father’s loving eyes and kind smile, it all 
became clear to me, and I knew that he had ridden by to look me up and 
shake me by the hand. I remember well how curiously those who were with 
him gazed at me, and I am sure that it must have struck them as very odd 
that such a dirty, ragged, unkempt youth could have been the son of this 
grand-looking man and victorious General. 

After McClellan’s change of base to Harrison’s Landing, on James River, 
the Confederate Army lay inactive around Richmond. I had a short furlough 
on account of sickness and was sent into town. I met my mother at the door 
of her house, and she did not recognize me. When she found out that this 
dreadful-looking creature was her son, she immediately had me put in a bath, 
and all my clothing, including hat and shoes, burnt in the back yard. I do 
not think I was in a worse condition than many of the other private soldiers. 
Poor fellows! They all needed such treatment about that time. 

I saw my father frequently, for he came into Richmond whenever he could 
to visit my mother and sisters. He was the same loving father to us all, as 
kind and thoughtful of my mother, who was an invalid, and of his children 
as if their comfort and happiness was all he had to care for. His great victory 
did not perceptibly elate him. In a letter to my mother of July 9th, he writes : 


“ 


. I have returned to my old quarters and am filled with gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for all the mercies he has extended to us. Our success has not been 
as great or complete as we could have desired, but God knows what is best for us. Our 
enemy met with a heavy loss from which it must take him some time to recover before 
he can recommence operations. . . .”’ 


Alexander Stevens, Vice-President of the Confederate States, once said: 
‘*What I had seen General Lee to be at first—childlike in simplicity and 
unselfish 1n his character 





he remained, unspoiled by praise and by success.’’ 


He was the same in victory or defeat, always calm and self-contained, 
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When I again saw my father, he was riding at the head of Longstreet’s 
men on the field of Manassas, and we of Jackson’s Corps, hard-pressed by 
Pope for two days, welcomed him and the divisions which followed him with 
ringing cheers of delight. Two rifle guns from our battery were detached, 
and sent to join Longstreet’s advance artillery, which was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Stephen D. Lee, and came into action on our right. I was 
number 1 at one of these guns. We advanced rapidly from hill to hill, 
firing as fast as we could, trying to keep ahead of our gallant comrades, just 
arrived. As we were ordered to cease firing from the last position, and the 
breathless cannoneers were lying down resting by their guns, General Lee and 
staff galloped up, and from this point of vantage scanned the movements of 
the enemy and of our own forces. The General reined in Traveller close by 
my gun, not fifteen feet from me. 1 looked at them for a few moments, and 
perceiving that I was not recognized, went up and spoke to Captain Mason of 
the staff. He had not the slightest idea who I was. When he found me out 
he was greatly amused, and introduced me to several others whom I already 
knew. My appearance on this occasion was even less prepossessing than 
when I had met my father at Cold Harbor. I had been marching and fight- 
ing four days and nights, with no opportunity to wash even my face, much 
less my clothes. My face and hands were blackened with powder-sweat, and 
my few and scanty garments were stained with red soil. The General, after 
a moment or two, dropped his field-glass to his side, and turned round to his 
staff. Then Captain Mason said: ‘‘(ieneral, here is someone who want’s 
to speak to you.’’ The General, seeing a much-begrimed artilleryman, 
sponge-stubb in hand, approaching, said : ‘‘ Well, my man, what can I do 
for you?’ When I replied, ‘‘ Why, General, don’t you know me?’ he at 
once recognized me. He was much amused at my appearance, but delighted 
to see me safe and well. 

We of the ranks had our opinions on all subjects, and freely discussed the 
armies, their generals, what they did, what they should do, and what they 
had left undone. If there was one point on which the entire army was 
unanimous—I speak of the rank and file—it was that we were not in the 
least afraid of General Pope, and were perfectly sure of whipping him when 
we could meet him. I quote here from two letters of General Lee; from 
which we may infer that this feeling may possibly have extended to our 
officers. In a letter to my mother from near Richmond, dated July 24th, 
1862: ‘* . . . When you write to Rob again, tell him to catch Pope for me, 
and also bring in his cousin Louis Marshall who, I am told, is on his staff. 
I could forgive the latter fighting against us, but not his joining Pope.’’ And 
again: “‘. . . Johnny Lee (his nephew) saw Louis Marshall after Jackson’s 
last battle, who asked him kindly after his old uncle, and said his mother 
was well. Johnny said Louis looked wretchedly himself. I am sorry he is 
in such bad company, but I suppose he could not help it . 

As one of the Army of Northern Virginia I frequently saw the com- 
mander-in-chief on the march, or passed the headquarters close enough to 
recognize him and members of his staff. But a private soldier in Jack- 
son’s Gorps during that campaign did not have much time for visiting. 
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Until the battle of Sharpsburg (Antietam) | had no further opportunity of 
speaking to him. 

In that fight our battery was constantly engaged, losing many men and 
horses, three of our four guns were disabled. Late in the day we were 
ordered to withdraw from the front and refit. While moving back we passed 
General Lee and several of his staff grouped on a little knoll near the road. 
Having no definite orders where to go, our captain, seeing the commanding 
general, halted the battery, and rode over to get instructions. I, with some 
others, went along to see and hear. General Lee was dismounted, a courier 
holding his horse. Captain Poaque, commanding the battery, saluted, 
reported our condition, and asked for instructions. The General, listening 
patiently, looked us over, his eyes passing by me without any sign of recog- 
nition, and then ordered Captain Poaque to take the most serviceable men 
and horses, man the uninjured gun, and sending the disabled part of his 
command back to refit, to report at the front for duty. 

As Captain Poaque turned to go, I went up and spoke to my father, takjng 
his hand. He immediately recognized me, and congratulated me on being 
well and unhurt. Then after a few words with him, I said jokingly, 
‘‘General, you are not going to send us in again?’ ‘‘ Yes, my son,’’ he 
replied, with a smile, ‘‘ you all must do what vou can to help drive these 
people back.”’ 

During this part of the campaign, General Lee rode much in an ambulance, 
and when he was obliged to mount Traveller, a courier rode by his side and 
led his horse. The accident which rendered this course necessary happened 
before he left Virginia. He had dismounted, and was sitting on a fallen tree, 
with the bridle reins hanging over his arm. Traveller becoming frightened 
from some cause, suddenly dashed off and dragged the General over the logs, 
spraining both hands, and breaking a small bone in one of them. In a letter 
to my mother, written two weeks after the Battle of Sharpsburg, he alludes to 
the above meeting with his son and tells her the conditions of his hands : 


» I have not laid eyes on Rob, since I saw him in the Battle of Sharpsburg, 
going in with a single gun of his for the second time, after his company had been with- 
drawn, in consequence of three of its guns having been disabled. Custis has seen him, 
and says he is very well and apparently happy and content. My hands are improving 
slowly, and with my left hang I am able to dress and undress myself, which is a great 
comfort. My right is becoming of some assistance too, though it is still swollen and 
somewhat painful. The bandages have been removed. It has been six weeks to-day, 
since I was injured, and I have at last discarded the sling. I am now able to sign my 
name. 


After the army recrossed the Potomac into Virginia, we were encamped for 
some time in the vicinity of Winchester. One beautiful afternoon in October, 
a courier from headquarters rode up to our camp, found me out, and handed 
me a note from my father. It told me of the death of my sister Annie. As 
I have lost this letter, I give one from him to my mother, written about the 
same time. It is dated October 26th, 1862. 


I cannot express the anguish I feel at the death of our sweet Annie. To know 
that I shall never see her again on earth, that her place in our circle, which I always 
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looked one day to enjoy, is forever vacant, is agonizing in the extreme. But God in 
this, as in all things. has mingled mercy with the blow, in selecting that one best 
prepared to leave us. May you be able to join me in saying, ‘ His will be done.’ . . . 
I know how much you will grieve, and how much she will be mourned. I wish | 
could give you any comfort, but beyond our hope in the great mercy of God, and that 
belief that He takes her at the time and place, when it is best for her to go, there is 
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none. May that same mercy be extended to us all, and may we be prepared for His 
summons.” 

And in a letter to his daughter, written one month later from the camp 
near Fredericksburg : 


“| The death of my dear Annie was indeed to me a bitter pang, but ‘the Lord 
gave and the Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ In the quiet 
hours of the night, when there is nothing to lighten the full weight of my grief, I feel 
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as if I should be ovérwhelmed. I have always counted if God should spare me a few 
days of peace, after this cruel war was ended, that I should have her with me, but year 
after year my hopes go out, and I must be resigned. .. ” 


To this daughter whose loss grieved him so, he was especially devoted. 
She died in North Carolina at the Warren White Sulphur Springs. 

That Autumn I was offered the position of lieutenant and aide-de-camp on 
the staff of my brother, W. H. F. Lee, just promoted from the colonelcy of the 
Ninth Virginia Cavalry to the command of a brigade in the same arm of the 
service. I remember that my father told me when I joined the army, to do 
my whole duty faithfully, not to be rash about volunteering for any service 
out of my regular line, and always to accept promotion. After consulting 
him, it was decided that I should take the position offered ; and he presented 
me with a horse and one of his swords. 

My promotion necessitated my having an honorable discharge as a 
private from the ranks. The papers I obtained in the proper way, and 
carried them to General ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, commanding the corps of 
whith my battery was a part, to affix his signature. His adjutant-general 
was an old college-mate of mine, and he insisted on introducing me to the 
general. Having served in his command since my enlistment, I had seen 
him daily almost since that time, and ‘‘Old Jack,’’ as we affectionately 
called him, was as familiar to me as one of the battery guns. But I never 
had met him in this way, and felt much awe at being ushered into his 
presence. This feeling, however, was groundless, for he was seemingly so 
embarrassed by the interview that I really felt sorry for him before he 
dismissed me, with my discharge papers properly signed. 

I had already received a letter from my father, telling me to come to him 
as soon as I had gotten my discharge from the battery. So I proceeded at 
once to army headquarters, which were near Orange Court House on a wooded 
hill just east of the village. The General was on the point of moving his 
headquarters to Fredericksburg. Some of his army had already gone forward 
to that place. I think the camp was struck the day after I arrived. As my 
father’s hands were not yet strong, he allowed me to ride Traveller. This 
horse was as well known amongst the soldiers as his master. He was a 
handsome iron,gray, with black points, his mane and tail very dark, sixteen 
hands high, and five years old. He was born and raised in Greenbriar 
County, West Virginia, and attracted the notice of the General when he was 
out there in 1861. He was never known to tire, was quiet and sensible, and 
without fear in battle. But there can be no better description of this famous 
horse than the one given by his master, General Lee himself, which fortun- 
ately has been preserved. It was dictated to his daughter, Agnes, in Lexing- 
ton after the war, in response to some artist who had asked for a description, 
and was corrected in his own handwriting : 


“Tf I were an artist like you, I would draw a true picture of Traveller, representing 
his fine proportions, muscular figure, deep chest and short back, strong haunches, flat 
legs, small head, broad forehead, delicate ears, quick eye, small feet, and black mane 
and tail. Such a pieture would inspire a poet, whose genius could then depict his 
worth and describe his endurance of toil, hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and the dangers 
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and sufferings through which he passed. He could dilate upon his sagacity and affec- 
tion, and his invariable response to every wish of his rider. He might even imagine 
his thoughts through the long night marches and days of battle through which he has 
passed. 

‘But I am no artist, and can only say he is a Confederate gray. I purchased him in 
the mountains of Virginia, in the autumn of 1861, and he has been my patient follower 
ever since, to Georgia, the Carolinas and back to Virginia. He carried me through the 
Seven Days’ battles around Richmond, the Second Manassas, at Sharpsburg, Fredericks- 
burg, the last day at Chancellorsville, to Pennsylvania, at Gettysburg, and back to the 
Rappahanock. From the commencement of the campaign in 1864, at Orange, till its 
close around Petersburg, the saddle was scarcely off his back, as he passed through the 
fire of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and across the James River. He 
was in almost daily requisition in the winter of 1864-65, on the long line of defenses 
from the Chickahominy, north of Richmond, to Hatcher’s Run, south of the Appoma- 
tox. In the campaign of 1865, he bore me from Petersburg to the final days at Appo- 
matox Court House. You must know the comfort he is to me in my present retirement. 
He is well supplied with equipments. Two sets have been sent to him from England, 
one from the ladies of Baltimore, and one was made for him in Richmond. But I think 
his favorite is the American saddle from St. Louis. Of all his companions in toil, Rich- 
mond, Brown Roan, Ajax and quiet Lucy Long, he is vhe only one that retained his 
vigor. The first two expired under their onerous burdens, and the last two failed. 

** You can, I am sure, from what I have said, paint his portrait.’’ 





My father had the strongest affection for this noble animal, which he 
showed on all occassions, and his allowing me to ride him on this long march, 
[ took as a great compliment. But possibly he wanted to give me a good 
‘*hammering’’ before he turned me over to the cavalry. I had all my sol- 
dier life, so far, been on foot, and had ridden nothing more livcly than a 
tired artillery horse. I therefore mounted Traveller with some misgivings as 
to the comfort of my ride; still, I was very proud of my mount, by far the 
best in the party. My fears were fully realized. Traveller would not walk 
astep. He took a short high trot—a buck trot, as compared with a buck 
jump, and kept it all the way to Fredericksburg, some thirty-odd miles. 
Though young, strong and tough, I was glad when the journey ended. This 
was my first introduction to the cavalry service. I think I am safe in saying 
that I could have walked the distance with much less discomfort and fatigue. 

My father rode ‘‘ quiet Lucy Long,’’ on this day. She had been very re- 
cently presented to him by General ‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart. She was gentle, young 

and strong, with very easy paces, and on account of these qualities had"been 
’ } selected by General Stuart as a suitable mount for him until he should regain 

the full strength of his hands. The General found her very comfortable on 
that journey, and I frequently caught his eye turned towards Traveller, who 
was steadily hammering me a: every step, with the same old twinkle that | 
used to see many years before when I rode with him on my pony. 

After a day with him at Fredericksburg, I was sent on to join my new 
command, then on the lower Rappahanock. My father’s kindness had fur- 
nished me with a horse, a sword and a modest purse, sufficient to purchase 
me an outfit suitable to my new position. 

As an officer in the cavalry and on the staff, I had many more opportuni- 
ties of seeing my tather than had been possible when I was a private in an 
artillery company. In the course of duty I was-sent to him to report the 
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condition of affairs at the front or on the flank of the army, and occasionally 
could pay him a visit. At such times he would take me into his tent, talk 
to me about my mother and sisters, my horse, myself, or the country and 
the people where my command happened to be stationed. I think my com- 
ing was very grateful to him, and he seemed to me always to brighten up 
when I came. He could unbend and relax the constant tension of mind in 
my presence and it rested him. 

His headquarters at this time, just before the battle of Fredericksburg, and 
often, were on a back road, about halfway between Fredericksburg and Ham- 
ilton’s Crossing, selected on account of accessibility to all parts of his line. 
Although there was a good house near by and vacant, he lived in his 
tents. His camp was very unpretending, consisting of three or four wall 
tents and several more common ones, situated on the edge of our old pine 
field near a grove of forest trees, whence he drew his supply of firewood, 
while the pines helped to shelter his tents and horses from the cold winds. 
Though from an outside view these quarters appeared rather dismal, espec- 
ially through the dreary winter time, within they were cheerful, and all the 
surroundings as neat and comfortable as possible under the circumstances. 
In his letters at this time, written to members of his family, he tells of the 
noble fortitude of the inhabitants of Fredericksburg, and of their sufferings 
when obliged to abandon their homes ; also something of his life and thoughts 
incamp. To his daughter, Mary, he writes on the 27th November, 1862 : 


“ 


General Burnside’s whole army is apparently opposite Fredericksburg, and 
stretches from the Rappahanock to the Potomac. What his intentions are, he has not 
yet disclosed. I am sorry he is in position to oppress our friends and citizens of north- 
ern Usck. He threatens to bombard Fredericksburg, and the noble spirit displayed by 
its citizens, particularly the women and children, has elicited my highest admiration. 
They have been abandoning their homes night and day during all this inclement 
weather, cheerfully and uncomplainingly, with only such assistance as our wagons and 
our ambulances could afford—women, girls, children, trudging through the mud and 
bivouacking in the open fields| . . .” 


In a letter to my mother from Camp Fredericksburg, 2nd December, ’62 : 


os 


I am glad you have had an opportunity of visiting New Kent, though the 
sight of the White House must have brought sad thoughts. It will all come right in the 
end, though we may not live to see it. It requires great calamity to win us from error 


and selfishness. . . . I tremble for my country when I hear of confidence expressed 
inme. I know too well my weakness, and that our only trust is in God. . . . I 
am very well and my hands slowly improving. . . .” 


And on the 7th December, from the same place, to my mother : 


“ 
. 


We had quite a snow day before yesterday, and last night was very cold. 
It is thawing a little this morning, though the water was freezing as I washed. I fear 
it will bring much discomfort to those of our men who are bare-footed and poorly clad. 
[ can take but little pleasure in my comforts for thinking of them. A kind lady, Mrs. 
Sallie Braxton Slaughter, of Fredericksburg, sent me a mattress, some catsups and pre- 
serves during the snow storm. I was quite warm last night. You must thank Miss 
Unvell for her nice cake, which I enjoyed very much. . . . I had it set out under 
the pines the day after it snowed, and assembled all the young gentlemen around it, 
and though I told them it was a present from a beautiful young lady, they did not 
leave a crumb. 


(To be continued. ) 
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m THE clouds, that tower in storm, that beat, 
Arterial thunder in their veins, 
, The wildflowers, lifting fair and sweet 
Their perfect faces from the plains, 
4ll high, all lowly things of earth 


For no vague end have bad their birth. 


Low strips of mist, that mesh the moon 
Above the foaming waterfall, 

And mountains that God's hand hath bewn, 
And forests where the great winds call, 

Within the grasp of such as see 


Are parts of a conspiracy 


To seize the soul with beauty ; bold, 
The heart with love, and so fulfil 
Within ourselves the Age of Gold, 
That never died, and never will ; 
As long as one true nature feels 


The wonders that the world reveals. 





Madison ¢ 

















































‘*WE CAN HOLD THIS PLACE !” SHOUTED THE SERGEANT. 
Drawn by F. P. Rlix. 
Illustrating ** The End of the Battle,” by Stephen Crane. 
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